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THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 
FROM AN IMPERIAL POINT 
OF VIEW.* 


BY H. J. MACKINDER, M.P., READER IN GEOGRAPHY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


= phase of imperial history upon which we have 
entered is concerned with the consolidation rather 
than the extension of the empire, and | think it will 
be agreed that in this work of consolidation the part 
of the teacher must be as great as that of the states- 
man. New conditions prevail to-day in every part of 
the King’s dominions. In the mother country and in 
the self-governing dominions beyond the seas we have 
to do with a league of democracies, which are becoming 
equal in status, although various in power. Under such 
conditions a certain unity of policy, without which the 
empire will exist merely in name, is to be obtained 
only by the free consent of the several peoples. This 
consent, if it is to be relied upon, must be based on a 
reasonable agreement in retin | to aims, and sympathy 
in regard to difficulties. The chief enemies of such 
agreement and sympathy are ignorance and local pre- 
judice. These are the devils which it is the part of 
the teacher to exorcise. 

Nor is it only in the self-governing dominions that 
the empire is to-day based on consent. Are we not 
entitled to say, in view of the small military force which 
we maintain, that our position in India is now due rather 
to the service which we render than to the fact of con- 
quest ? Moreover, with the progress of education is it 
not clear that the longer the British raj lasts the stronger 
will become the new sense of Indian unity? For the 
peace and progress of India it is therefore necessary 
that there should be great classes among the Indian 
peoples who freely consent to the endurance of our 
rule, because they appreciate what India has gained 
from British justice, what to-day she obtains from the 
empire in the way of peace, and how difficult and grad- 
ual must be her advance to fitness for self-government. 
So it happens that here in Britain in the way of de- 
mocracy, and in India in the way of education, we 
have now advanced so far that safety is only to be found 
in stepping still further forward on to the sure ground of 
a widespread understanding and discretion. Need I add 
in this connection that in using the word “imperial ” 
in the title of my address, I have had no thought of 
treating it as the equivalent of “ imperialist.” My wish 
has been to indicate opposition on the one hand to a 
merely scientific, and on the other hand to a merely 
insular, point of view. If education is to build up the 
empire, it must aim at supplying not merely knowledge 
but a motive, and that motive must spring from a wide, 
not a narrow, outlook. 

It is necessary to my argument that with your per- 
mission I should devote a few moments to the signifi- 
cance of another of the words in my title. By geog- 
raphy I do not intend a knowledge of place-names. I 
do not even mean a knowledge chiefly of facts. I refer 
rather to a special mode and habit of thought, to a 
special form of visualisation which I cannot otherwise 
describe than as “ thinking geographically.” The mind 
has an eye as well as an ear, and it is possible to train 
this eye by appropriate methods to as much accuracy 
and readiness of thought as may be imparted by the 





* An addiews delivered to the Imperial Education Conference. 
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ordinary literary methods to the mind’s ear. It is, of 
course, true that many people visualise literature, and 
see the printed page rather than hear the voice of the 
author. Such visualisation is, I venture to say, a per- 
version of literature, and a waste of the visualisi 
power. The music of language was meant to be heard. 
The power of visualisation was meant for real things, 
rich in shape and colour, not for the combinations and 
permutations of the letters of the alphabet. Let our 
literary teaching appeal to the mind’s ear, and our geo- 
graphical and historical teaching to the mind’s eye. 
As Thring of Uppingham had it, “the true geographer 
thinks in shapes.” May I add, “and the true historian 
in movements ” ? 

Will you forgive me if for a moment more I dwell on 
this point, for it is essential to the object which I have 
in view. We have geographical thinking in its rudi- 
mentary form in the eye for the country which char- 
acterises the fox-hunter and the soldier. But many a 
countryman and officer has the eye for a bit of solid 
country under his feet and within the circle of his hori- 
zon, without having the power of roaming at ease im- 
aginatively over the vast surface of the globe. This is 
true even of many travelled men; how much more of 
the untravelled majority ! 

The real geographer prefers a map without names. 
He broods over it by the hour together, for it is rich in 


suggestion. He sees the world-drama as he reads his 
morning paper. He gesticulates, unconsciously as he 
thinks. ithin limits his wordless language has great 


resource, for whereas in ordinary talk we can make 
only one statement at a time, many thousand statements 
are made simultaneously in a map. The trained geog- 
rapher when he considers a fact sees it on a back- 
ground of kindred facts. In other words, he sees it in 
erspective of space, just as it is characteristic of the 

istorian that he sees each occurrence in perspective 
of time. 

These trained powers of outlook are close kin, are they 
not, to what we know as judgment in the ordinary affairs 
of the world ? The sense of geographical and historical 
perspective goes far to make the statesman, whether in 
politics or strategy or commerce. I submit that the 
man who has once acquired the habit of geographical 
thinking approaches every problem of great affairs with 
the more surety and resourcefulness. His mind’s eye 
sees beyond the horizon with the same accuracy and 
vividness with which the parochial eye sees within the 
horizon. He finds the same joy in the contoured map 
without names that a born and trained musician finds 
in the silent reading of a musical score. The index to 
his mental stores is geographical. He looks over his 
mind’s map to recover a lost fact, for his habit of asso- 
ciation is of ideas with places. To teach geography 
and history aright we must train the artistic eye to 
appreciate topographical forms, and the dramatic eye 
to people them afresh with past humanity. In a word, 
I plead for the cultivation in geography and history 
of that visualising power which in rudiment is natural 
to the child and the savage, but which tends to wither 
rather than to expand in the presence of the printed 
page and of the ribbons of landscape seen through the 
windows of a railway carriage. 

Now, how do these ideas bear on the teaching of 
children? Every one will remember the surprise with 
which a few years ago we realised the possibilities of 
what is known as brushwork for the artistic training 
of children. I believe that there lie similar possibilities 
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for their gen2ral mental development in the realm of 
geography. The appeal to what I may describe as a 
concrete rather than an abstract philosophy is, in my 
experience, of absorbing interest to boys and girls of 
twelve years old. I have urged lately the possibilities 
of such teaching in some little books for children, 
and perhaps I can best and most quickly convey my 
ideas by sketching the scheme which I have there 
drawn for a four years’ course appropriate to children 
between the ages of nine and thirteen. The pupil 
is first incited to read, with mastery, the name- 
less map of the land-relief of Britain, building up 
mental pictures from it, and associating history with it. 
Then the lands immediately beyond the Channel are 
described in similar fashion, the essentials of European 
and Mediterranean history being revealed in the national 
contrasts of to-day. Then the outlook is broadened so as 
to include the world-wide stage of modern life, the climatic 
contrasts being pictured in the order of their discovery. 
Finally, with powers prepared and strengthened in the 
previous stages, the pupil is asked to visualise with a 
single grasp our whole world of varied scene and in- 
cessant change. Almost every problem of to-day is a 
whole-world problem, and the power of comprehensive 
outlook is of the first importance for the citizens of an 
empire. I believe that it is possible by right geograph- 
ical teaching to send forth pupils, even from the primary 
school, with something of what used to be known as 
“humane ” culture in them. By training the power of 
visualisation I believe that we can at a relatively early 
age impart a sense of mental perspective which does not 
come by less concrete methods until later years—too 
late for the schooling of the majority. With the habit 
of distinguishing the significant from the insignificant, 
and with a chart in the mind upon which to enter new 
facts in due position, even the halfpenny newspaper 
may contribute to further education in after life. 

At this stage I would ask you to consider two inci- 
dental points. In the first place you will have noticed 
that I have not hesitated to build history into my 
geography. If historical action is to be properly vis- 
ualised, it must obviously be upon a geographical stage. 
We frequently speak of a joint subject which we call 
history and geography. I believe that we should rather 
teach geography and history, and this not merely be- 
cause the “stage directions ’’ must necessarily precede 
the successive acts of a drama, but also because for the 
vast majority of people the present must ever be more 
important than the past, and should therefore stand in 
the foreground. Unless, perhaps, in the case of the 
national epic, where the burnt cakes of Alfred and the 
disobedient waves of Canute have what I may describe 
as a saga value for the maintenance of the race, I be- 
lieve that history should be taught to children inciden- 
tally to the existing facts of political geography. So 
shall we impart the historical sense in regard to the affairs 
of to-day, rather than a merely romantic interest in the 
past. Moreover, there is a practical reason in favour 
of this course. In these days, when international affairs 
have become world-wide, it is necessary that the great 
human contrasts which are the outcome of universal 
history should be generally known, and that—to take 
only a single category by way of illustration—the dis- 
tinction of Christian, Mohammedan, Hindu, and Bud- 
dhist should be generally realised in some degree of 
historical perspective. But within the limits of the 
elementary school there is not time for another sub- 
ject, especially for one so vast as world-history. Even 
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the national epic of England begins to lose its sim- 
plicity and its dramatic force in the later stages, when 
the stories of Ireland, Scotland, Canada, India, and 
France must to some extent be grafted upon it. I 
speak after experiment when I express my conviction 
that it is possible to convey the essentials, not only of 
geography but also of universal history, by beginning 
our geographical teaching with the homeland, there 
learning to read the geographical alphabet, and thence 
proceeding through the lands of the world in such order 
that the incidental history falls roughly into its chrono- 
logical sequence. Thus I would describe the geography 
of Egypt first, and then in succession, let us say, Pales- 
tine, Greece, Rome, Constantinople, Mecca, Italy, the 
oceanic lands of Europe, the East Indies, the West 
Indies—as it were, a world-long Odyssey. In each case 
would be clearly visualised first the land-relief and the 
play of air and water upon it, then the living contrasts 
and the historical movements from which they have 
ensued. Even the national epic of Britain itself will 
be the more clearly and the more fruitfully realised if 
it is built upon a vivid mental picture of the British 
Isles. Let us mentally see rather than hear of the 
fertile lowland near the Continent, successively con- 
quered by Roman, Saxon, and Norman, and then the hill 
countries of the oceanic border still peopled by the Gael 
and the Briton. Within the plain of England itself let 
us realise the contrast of town and country, London 
and the shires, for English history down to the time 
of the industrial revolution was essentially the story 
of a single city and a single countryside. 

My other incidental point regards the futility, as I 
think it, of prescribing for a subject of teaching or 
examination the geography of the British Empire. 
“ Little they know of England who only England know.” 
Still more truly may it be said, little they know of the 
British Empire who only the empire know. England 
is surrounded by external powers of nature and man; 
but the British Empire is, as it were, threaded through 
the other powers as the weft through the woof of a 
cloth. In the poet’s phrase, the shuttles of the em- 
pire’s loom are driven through the neutral spaces of 
the ocean. The postal route from Calais to Brindisi, 
essential to the efficiency of the British Empire in modern 
peace time, is threaded through the Alpine tunnels. 
The significance of such a station as Hong Kong lies 
wholly in its relation to neighbouring China and to 
the eastern seaways. British trading communities and 
his Britannic Majesty’s consuls are in every land. For the 
practical purposes of the British citizen the empire is 
an influence which pervades all lands and all the sea, 
though its radiating centres are in the regions coloured 
red on the map. The question is one of perspective. 
Let us first teach children to read the map and to think 
geographically, then let us regulate and broaden their 
imagination through wider and wider fields, until at 
last. they can grasp the globe in the background of a 
thought, and place a given detail in its world-setting. 
The idea of a world-price for wheat may, for instance, 
call up a picture of the globe bearing its grain harvests 
in all their due positions and seasons. It is there in the 
mind, available for reference if necessary, and giving 
surety of richness of thought. But through all, let our 
teaching be from the British standpoint. When we 





teach the millions we are not training scientific investi- 
gators, but the citizens of an empire which has to 
hold its place through efficiency and effort. 

(To be continued.) er 
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Back to the Land. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A NOVICE 


“‘ No man ever worked his passage anywhere in a dead calm. 


MORALISING. 


> pont in one of his novels (I have little time 

now for novel-reading, and have almost forgotten 
the thrill), says “that every one ought ideally to be so 
simple in his needs that he could minister to his own 
necessities.” This truism is just suited to the small 
holder. He has to live a simple life, and inasmuch as 
he is not a “gentleman farmer,” he has to do all the 
necessities himself. Happily, he labours for himself, and 
reaps, if he is fortunate, his own sowing. But if he 
has at all adapted himself to the life, he will soon find 
that his greatest pleasures are in being very simple in 
his needs, and in ministering to the necessities of his 
stock and his crops. It is possible that a small holder 
is born and not made. Personally, I am enduring the 





process of being made, and am finding such a quotation 
as heads this article encouraging. 


RETURN OF WINTER. 


It was certainly very premature for me to have 
warbled about the spring in my last article. It was 
simply a delusion, as many other things are when one 
has to fight so many opponents. Winter returned as a 
thief in the night, and March proved the worst month 
of the whole winter. Twice we had snow enough and 
to —_~ and each time our old friend the north-east 
wind played the accompaniment. On both occasions 
I had just moved a crowd of chicks from the incubator 
to the heated brooders, and each time they were almost 
buried in snow. Fortunately, notwithstanding the 
strong and bitter wind, the lamps of all my three brooders 
kept burning, and a sufficient temperature was main- 
tained to keep the chicks alive. But, oh! the weary 
work of keeping the things going—of tramping through 


Let no man wax pale, therefore, because of opposition.” 


the snow so often to feed, to say nothing of the bitter 
wind that almost froze one’s blood. Arriving at the 
brooders, the lids had to be lifted, and each time the 
wind would almost clear the brooder of its contents. 
Then at night the lamps would have to be trimmed. 
The last snow, on Sunday, March 26, was the worst of 
all. In some places on this exposed hillside it had drifted 
three feet deep. As often as I cleared a path to the 
various pens, down would come the snow again. Talk of 
the simple country life! My friends say to me in town, 
“* What do you do with yourself allday?” Ifthey only 
knew! why, the half has not been told. It is wonderful, 
though, how soon one forgets trouble and misery, espe- 
cially if one is blessed with a cheerful nature. Some- 
how or other during these trying days the stock was 
fed and watered. The work of the holding was carried 
on, and there were fewer bad words said than the occa- 
sion sometimes warranted. 


THE MARKET GARDEN. 


A lot of good work has been accomplished in this de- 
partment, and I am hoping that this year we shall make 
it more successful. It will be remembered that the 
whole was planted last year with potatoes, but now I 
am endeavouring to grow a more varied crop. Taking 
fruit first, I have 100 gooseberries, 50 black currants, 
50 red currants, 100 raspberries, and 350 strawberries. 
As all these have been planted during mild spells in 
winter, no very great crop must be expected ; but some 
fruit we certainly shall have from them all, provided the 
birds are kind. Then I have divided my garden into 
two parts: the upper part is devoted to broad beans, 
peas, dwarf beans, carrots, onions, parsnips, and beet ; 
and the lower half has been planted with potatoes. I 
managed to save just enough seed from last year’s crop 
to plant the allotted space. Although practically noth- 
ing was done to the garden in March, I have, | think, 
made up for lost time. It now looks in a much more 
flourishing state than I had hoped. It proved a very 
wet quarter during the winter, and one or two springs 
appeared, but by laying down about one hundred 2-inch 
pipes, I hope to have settled the difficulty. Whether 
owing to the cold and wet nature of the soil, or to some 
failure on my part, the seven hundred spring cabbages 
hardly grew at all during the late autumn and winter. 
Instead of spring, they will now be summer cabbages. 
I am dosing them with liquid manure from the pig- 
sties, and hope soon to see a great improvement. I 
have made quite a nice seed-bed in the market garden 
for all kinds of cabbage seeds. As this is fresh ground, 
I hope we shall be spared the “ club root ” which ruined 
my plants raised in the home garden last year. The 
frame is now proving very useful, and I have already 
raised a good number of marrow plants in it. These I 
intend to let run between the fruit bushes, as there 1s 
five feet between each bush. A kind relative has pre- 
sented me with a “Planet Junior,” the agricultural 
implement to which can be fixed cultivators, hoes, etc. 
As soon as the weeds begin to appear and hoeing 1s 
necessary, this implement, I think, will be of great 
usefulness. For, as the crops are planted in long rows, 
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it will be quite easy to run the machine up and down, 
and so keep the soil loose, and free from weeds. 


THE CHICKENS. 


} Chickens are arriving quickly, but are not as strong 
_as I should have liked, and our losses have been rather 
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severe. The cause, I am afraid, is not far to seek: it 
is in the use of pullets’ eggs. Anxious to breed my own 
stock, and hoping thereby to improve my strain, I kept 
some 100 or more pullets reared during 1910, and got 
rid of every bird over two years of age. This left me 
with only twenty birds in their second year, and these 
did not provide me with sufficient eggs for hatching. 
This is where our trouble comes in—always too late. 
The pullets failed to lay until late in the spring, and I 
actually had to buy eggs for my first incubator. It is 
in this constant looking twelve months ahead that we 
are found wanting. Dearly do we pay for our mistakes. 
Another difficulty has been the want of brooding hens, 
and we have had to depend in consequence upon our 
incubators. Pullets’ eggs do not hatch so well artifi- 
cially as they do when set under hens, so our losses 
through chicks being dead in the shell have been quite 
50 per cent. We have now, however, several batches 
of chicks with their mothers, and some dozen or more 
hens sitting on eggs. “Is it correct,” asked a stranger 
from town, “to speak of a sitting hen or a setting 
hen?” “I don’t know,” replied the hen-wife, “ but 
there is one thing I should like to know. When a hen 
cackles has she been laying, or is she lying ? ” 


LaD AND LASSIE. 


The work on the holding has naturally been very 
heavy at this season of the year, and too much for one 
pair of hands, so a man had to be engaged for about 
three weeks. Between us we managed to start our 
latest venture. A cow-shed, measuring 12 feet by 8, 
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has been built in the meadow, and is a very creditable 
affair. I had sufficient railway sleepers on hand to 
make the posts, and I purchased from the forest a 
quantity of slabs: these are the outside cuttings of 
timber, one side retaining the original bark of the 
tree, and the reverse cut quite smooth. It requires a 
good deal of cutting and contriving to make these slabs 
fit fairly close together; but where a crevice was un- 
avoidable, odd pieces of firewood were used as a lining 
inside. A fairly massive door was purchased from a 
builder’s yard for two shillings. The roof is boarded, 
and also covered with odds and ends of galvanised 
iron which were about the place. It is really and truly 
a noble structure. From the door a lovely view can 
be obtained of the downs towards Brighton and the sea. 
It struck me that it would be nice to have a lounge put 
there, so that I could spend a Sunday afternoon pro- 
tected from the wind, and smoke my pipe and read my 
Smallholder ; but all this had to be abandoned as the 
calves arrived, and it is hardly the place now to enjoy 
the fresh air. I have been looking out for a couple of 
calves for some time, and I think I have purchased 
what will make a couple of good beasts. It was a wild, 
wet night when the man came round to say he had found 
just what I wanted. We trudged off together to in- 
spect the youngsters, who, he said, were‘eight months 
old, could do without milk, and live on my grass with 
a little extra “helping along.” I found the legs and 
bones—I mean the noble beasts—housed in a pig-sty,! 
One is a steer and the other a heifer. The former is a 
“shorthorn,” and the latter a cross between a “ short- 
horn ” and a Sussex. I had, of course, to trust some- 
what to the man’s reputation, as I knew nothing about 
such things; but I decided to take them for £3 apiece, 
and I am told I have not done so badly. They are very 
quiet and tame, and quite willing to be made a fuss of. 
We have named them “ Lad ” and “ Lassie.”’ At first 
we thought of “ George ” and “ Mary,” seeing that per- 
haps our loyalty might be questioned as we have no 





funds available, nor the time to pay our respects to our 
sovereigns on their coronation. However, we must take 
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our chance of this; but “Lad” and “ Lassie” they 
must be. It is rather early to let the calves stay out at 
night, so we round them up each evening, and shut them 
up in their shed, at the same time filling their crib with 
nice hay chaff mixed with bran. 


My BEEs. 


It is too soon to talk about a honey flow; but my 
bees are now out each day, and they return heavily 
laden with pollen, gathered from the spring flowers, and 
borne to the hive on their hind legs. This is used in the 
preparation of food for the young grubs. My weakest 
hive, a mere handful, succumbed quite late in the spring ; 
and I put it down to the very severe weather of March, 
for about that time they certainly were alive, as I then 
gave them a fresh piece of candy. In this branch of 
my work, also, [ am wondering whether the coming 
season will be more in my favour than the last one. 


FINANceE. 


Some of my readers who have followed my adventures 
thus far may, and rightly so, demand a balance-sheet. 
I — hours, yea, days and nights, in trying to separate 
“General Expenses” from ‘ Capital Expenses,” and in 
trying to find out how much food stuff the pigs had had 
from that purchased for the fowls. Then we lost count 
of the eggs and chickens consumed in the house. But, 
worst of all, the receipts from vegetables, eggs, chickens, 
pigs, and hay could not be made, try as I would, even to 
look about level with the expenditure. The banking 
account, too, showed a sorry state of things. In the end 
I decided there should be no balance-sheet. I would 
lock its tale in my bosom. I would start afresh, and 
perhaps the second year would bolster up the first, 
and all might yet be well. Oh, it’s glorious working 
in the sunshine from morning till night to the hum 
of bees, the cheep of the chicks, the crowing of cocks, 
and the grunt of the pigs! But a time unfortunately 
comes when we have to turn out our pockets and see 
what money is left. Then the sky becomes overcast, and 
it looks as if we were in for a thunderstorm. 


“ot ete 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
OFFICE ROUTINE. 


BY G. E. DODSON. 


N our much-discussed sphere of usefulness, the phrase 

“ practical teacher” stands for modernism and 

efficiency. Hence before all things, and at all times, 

your would be a successful teacher must strive to intro- 
duce the practical element into his instruction. 

To bring before your notice the practical manner, 
at least, in which the subject of “Office Routine ” 
was treated by the writer is the object of these brief 
notes. 

At the outset we might explain that the scene of the 
experiment was a newly-opened evening school. The 
locality had been previously unsuccessfully exploited, 
and local history in these matters was not such as to 
warrant an excess of optimism on the part of the staff. 
It was understood from the first that the netting of 
the elusive student was a task demanding unusual, not 
to say startling, tactics; and we were thus driven by 
dire necessity to look abroad for new and original ideas. 

A casual visit to the Business Exhibition at the 
Olympia had awakened us to a fuller understanding of 
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the term “ machinery of business.” There could be 
seen machines adapted to almost every phase of business 
routine. Machines were copying letters at the rate of 
thirty per minute; duplicators were multiplying docu- 
ments at the wonderful speed of three or four a second ; 
machines were correctly adding long columns of figures 
in pounds, shillings, and pence; a machine actually 
“listened” to the dictation of a letter, and instantly 
“recited ” the same to order—these being but a few 
of the marvellous time and labour saving devices on 
exhibition. 

Small wonder was it that one enthusiast fresh from 
the exhibition prophesied a time in the near future when 
the up-to-date business man would settle down to his 
labours clad ina suit of canvas overalls, his coat-pockets 
stuffed with cotton waste and his oil-can ready at hand. 

Here, then, was the fascinating side. of the subject ; 
here was the seductive and seasonable bait. In pos- 
session of a few of these machines the way would be 
easy. With this idea in view, a correspondence was 
opened up with “ Roneo, Ltd.,” a firm world-famous 
for the construction of office appliances. The upshot 
was an arrangement whereby we were to have loaned 
to us for the session a rotary multiplier, Roneolitho 
duplicating apparatus, letter copier, letter punch, letter 
book, numbering machine, and a pencil sharpener, to- 
gether with a supply of paper, ink, filmos, etc., suffi- 
cient to keep us going to the end of the term. 

I question whether any other of our schools could 
boast an office equipment so complete. 

Incidentally it may be worth while to introduce this 
rotary duplicator to my fellows. 

On the next page is an illustration of the machine ready 
to print the first copy. The matter to be multiplied has 
been previously typed, or written on a stencil or “filmos” 
with a steel stylus, an instrument as easy of manipula- 
tion as a well-sharpened lead pencil. The filmos has 
been placed securely in position on the already inked 
cylinder. The paper lies ready on the “feed board.” 
The release lever is forward, and the machine in gear. 
All that remains to be done is to turn the handle. One 
complete rotation picks up a sheet of paper, passes the 
same through the machine, whence the impression is 
received, shoots the finished but still wet print. into 
the interleaving blotting-book, and allows one sheet of 
blotting-paper to fall and dry the print. 

When it is realised that a novice can turn about forty 
copies a minute, and that with a little practice a speed 
of eighty revolutions is easily acquired, we appreciate 
the machine as a time and labour saver. (Electrically 
driven, the machine can produce 200 copies per minute.) 

Quarter of an hour’s work overnight preparing sten- 
cils, a few minutes at the duplicator before school, and 
we can produce, ready for the day’s work, skeleton maps 
for the geography lesson, problems for the arithmetic, 
lists of difficult words for dictation, words and music for 
the singing, copies for the art lesson; notes, notices, 
sketches, and diagrams galore. So easily, too, are these 
copies produced that it is of no advantage to the teacher 
to laboriously hoard his notes. Better: they can be 
handed over to the scholars to be neatly and methodi- 
cally accumulated—the pupils thus compiling their own 
text-books. 

In the evening school work we found the machine 
indispensable—weekly letters, general notices, time- 
tables, syllabuses, lecture notes, concert programmes, 
and invitation cards being produced with equal facility, 
and in an abundance impossible with cyclostyles, hecto- 
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Tue Roneo Dupticator. 


graphs, and other paste and gelatine contrivances that 
we have used and suffered from. 

But to return to the subject. Besides those appli- 
ances already mentioned, “ Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company ” also kindly loaned to us one of their adding 
machines. This machine was confined to the adding 
and listing of pounds, shillings, and pence; but I under- 
stand that there are Burroughs which add feet and inches, 
tons and hundredweights, etc.; machines which handle 
quarters, eighths, twelfths, and sixteenths, reducing 
them to common denominators and converting them 
into whole numbers; as well as machines to handle any 
monetary system. 

Having acquired these machines, our modus operandi 
was as follows. Each individual machine was made 
the subject of one lecture. The machine was examined 
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* inside out;”’ sketches and lantern slides were used to 
illustrate the working parts. The machine was then 
shown at work, and an account of the proceedings was 
written up. In the case of the machines and apparatus 
bearing on the copying of letters, etc., it was necessary 
to demonstrate each machine first, and then demon- 
strate the group together. 

All the machines having been introduced, explained, 


and manipulated by the teacher, the class was divided 
into relays, and set to work through the machines 
themselves. One relay would be at work on the Bur- 
roughs, listing items, printing totals and sub-totals, 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing. Another relay 
would be at work on the Roneolitho, designing some 
notice or advertisement in three colours, printing their 
originals and taking copies. A third group would be 
with the Roneo duplicator, taking turns in opening 
out the machine, converting it from self-feeding to 
hand-feeding, and vice versd, preparing filmos, adjust- 
ing the same, and finally manipulating the machine. 
Still another group would be at work in the correspond- 
ence department, first writing their letters, then copy- 
ing, punching, filing, numbering, indexing, and lastly 
addressing envelopes and drawing up their stamp ac- 
counts. 

The practical evenings naturally were the more popu- 
lar. The subtle “distinctions between business and 
private letter-writing,” “ post-office rates,” “ recognised 
business abbreviations,” and the like came to be re- 
garded in the light of unnecessary evils by the students ; 
and in order thus to maintain a steady high rate of at- 
tendance it was found advisable to omit to mention 
whether the succeeding lecture was to be of a practical 
or a purely theoretical nature. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting hours spent was 
the occasion of a business phonograph demonstration. 
At our invitation the National Phonograph Company 
sent down a representative with one of their machines. 
Of course we advertised the affair beforehand amongst 
our students, and thus got an unusually high attend- 
ance, besides two or three new pupils. A brief pre- 
amble bearing on the life of Edison and the history 
of phonography was followed by the demonstrator 
dictating a letter into the machine. Immediately 
afterwards the record was distinctly heard by every 
person in the crowded room. The machine was then 
fitted with about eight aluminium hearing tubes, and 
members of the class had the opportunity of testing 
the experiences of the typist. It is worthy of note that 
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when adapted for the typist’s use the record is audible 
to her alone. 

The demonstration terminated by an exhibition of 
the wax cylinder which receives the record. We were 
shown how to shave a record off; how the cylinders 
were packed for carriage from the dictator to the typist ; 
and, generally, how the whole operation was as “ fool 
proof” as ingenuity and invention could devise. 

In conclusion, I may remark that so unremitting is 
commerce in her endeavours to keep the world au fait 
in her achievements, that he who runs may read, and 
education be had for the asking. 


oo ot Pete 


LATERAL “CURVATURE OF THE 
SPINE AND ROUND SHOULDERS 
IN SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BY H. EMLYN-JONES, M.R.C.S. (ENG.), L.R.C.P. (LOND.). 


(a. or lateral curvature of the spine, has 
been stated to be mainly a disease of adoles- 
cence; but Eulenburg, in his analysis of 1,000 consecutive 
cases in Germany, found that 564 were between the 
ages of seven and ten, 107 between ten and fourteen 
years, and only thirty-five after the age of fourteen. 
Though most authorities would agree that a far higher 
percentage than this occurs in young people in their 
teens, it has been surprising what a large number of 
school children are in some degree suffering from this 
deformity, usually combined with “round shoulders.” 
It is admitted on all hands that the deformity is more 
prevalent in girls than in boys (my own experience placing 
it as high as seven to one); but while less frequent in 
males, | am of the opinion that the proportion of severe 
cases is greater among boys than among girls. A child 
which has to sit for hours each day in a cramped or uncom- 
fortable position, especially if it is not well nourished, 
may be seriously injured for life, and is much more 
prone to become consumptive than a child whose chest 
has not been compressed, and whose limbs have not 
been cram by sitting on unsuitable forms. A 
healthy, well-developed lad who spends most of his time 
out of school in the playing-fields may take little or no 
harm if he sits a few hours in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion ; but it is an entirely different matter with ill-fed, 
ill-bred, and overworked children, too commonly found 
in our public elementary schools. The sturdy little 
girl who romps with her brothers, and throws her body 
into all ponstbie positions, is not the one who develops 
this disorder, but those who have grown quickly, and 
are physically weak. The weak and slack muscles of 
the nervous, long-backed child, who is too tired to 
play and too weary to hold herself erect, allow the spine 
to bend sideways or backwards into the easiest position 
of lateral curvature and round shoulders. The onset of 
scoliosis in girls at puberty is associated with much 
development of the trunk and increase of “ fatty ” 
tissue, especially in the region of the breasts, without, 
in many cases, corresponding muscular development of 
the spine. 
CavusEs OF THE DeEFormiry. 


1. Bad posture, resulting from bad or careless habits or 
one-sided work, especially in those children suffering from 
general debility—When a child carries a heavy baby or 
load (for example, many books in a satchel), its whole 
trunk leans over towards the opposite side in order to 


maintain its equilibrium. The weight of the load tends 
to pull down the shoulder, to curve the spine, and to 
tilt the hips in an act of compensation to maintain the 
body erect, the latter action naturally aggravating the 
curve. In one-sided work one arm tonualiy the right) 
is used more than the other. This right-handed work 
eee a curve to the right in the region of the upper 

ack—not by the muscles on this side becoming so strong 
by reason of the continued exercise that they draw 
the spine over to their own side, but because the 
muscles which erect the spine on the left side contract 
in order to prevent the body losing its equilibrium, and 
so falling to the side that is holding the weight or per- 
forming the action. When a girl sits at her desk or 
plays the piano, it is the faulty position she assumes 
in order to obtain muscular relief which is the real cause 
of the resulting deformity. The spinal muscles on the 
side of the concavity shorten, and hence get relatively 
stronger than the stretched and weakened muscles on 
the side of the convexity of the curve. 

la. Bad posture owing to inappropriate and unsuitable 
desks.—In practically all schools, secondary and ele- 
mentary, the bodies of children have to accommodate 
themselves to fixed seats and desks, instead of a suffi- 
cient variety of benches being provided for the varying 
sizes of the children, irrespective of their standard or 
position in school. The evil results of this system are 
seen later in the form of spinal troubles, eye troubles, 
and even consumption; and yet at the present time 
medical men oan hygienists are frequently styled 
*‘ cranks,” and are “ said to be pandering to the luxuri- 
ous tendency of the present-day student and scholar” 
when they point out the evil and suggest the remedy 
and prevention. Though progress must of necessity be 
slow in the face of such gross ignorance and false econ- 
omy, it behoves all educationists to strongly oppose 
the present system for the right and proper one. 

The chief faults are generally that the desk is dis- 
proportionate to the height of the child, and the seat is 
placed at such a distance from the desk that the head 
and shoulders must be inclined forwards, with the trunk 
placed obliquely, in order that the pen may reach the 
paper. Under the present conditions of school life, 
each desk should be accurately adjusted to the needs 
of the child who has to use it; hence it is essential that 
such desks and seats should be adjustable. The seat 
of the desk should be of such a height that the thigh 
of the child is horizontal when the leg is vertical and 
the foot resting flat on the floor, the knee being bent 
at a right angle. The width of the seat should be at 
least two-thirds of the length of the child’s thigh; it 
should be hollowed out to the depth of }”, the concavity 
commencing about 14” from the front edge of the seat, 
which should also be rounded off to prevent unnecessary 
oo upon the vessels and nerves of the thigh. 

oot-rests prevent free movement of the feet and legs, 
tending to increase the liability to cramp and stiffness, 
and should not be used. The desk tops should be 
adjusted so that the child, when writing, does not bend 
the spine or have the shoulders raised, and the fore- 
arms should rest easily on the top without moving the 
elbows more than 4” from the sides. Each seat should 
be provided with a proper back, having a concave sur- 
face forward, and should extend sufficiently far up the 
back to afford support to the lower parts of the shoulder 
blades. Such adjustable desks are absolutely necessary 
with the present system of education; but with the 
increasing tendency to keep children seated for short 
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periods only, the majority will escape injury, provided 
at least four varieties are in all schools, with the height 
of the seat varying from 13” to 18”. The shorter period 
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Fig. 1.—Boy witH LateraL CURVATURE OF SPINE. 
Produced by assuming constantly a faulty posture. 

any desk is occupied renders the possibility of resulting 
deformity more and more remote. 

lb. Faulty posture when sitting to receive instruction.— 
Positions involving any twist of the spinal column are 
injurious. The child should sit on an appropriate seat, 
described above, in what has been termed the “ position 
of balance.” The body is symmetrically placed, the 
hips rest equally on the seat, the spine is erect, and the 
arms should balance with the hands resting on the 
horizontal thighs. Provided sufficient support is given 
to the back, and the support to the feet is at a proper 
level, this position produces an erect attitude with a 
minimum amount of muscular exertion. 

le. Faulty position when writing.—Teachers are often 
apt to forget that writing is an act which involves a 
complicated co-ordination of muscular movement, and 
is a severe trial to a young child. Writing involves the 
use of a few muscles from several groups ; consequently 
the child, whose tendency is to use groups of muscles 
together, finds the labour of writing extremely tiring, 
and, if prolonged, painful also. He uses more muscles 
than are necessary, and to balance the undesired effect 
of the unnecessary ones, brings into use still more of 
them, thus producing an unnatural strain and rigidity, 
with a constant desire to alter the posture of the 
body in a vain effort to overcome the fatigue so quickly 
produced. For writing, the paper should be placed 
directly in front of the child, with its edges parallel to 
the edges of the desk. The child should sit squarely 
in front, with the forearms placed equally on the desk, 
and the elbows at equal distances from the sides. The 
penholder should lie nearly in the depression between 
the index finger and the thumb, and should point in a 
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direction outside the right shoulder. The hand should 
rest on the little finger and the side of the hand so that 
the palm can be seen. In this position the bones of 
the forearm are parallel, and but little muscular exer- 
tion is needed. 

ld. Faulty position when reading.—A position fre- 
quently assumed by children when reading, and par- 
ticularly injurious, resulting as it does in round shoulders 
and increasing short-sightedness, is that in which the 
shoulder blades are widely separated, and their borders 
thrust outwards instead of lying evenly upon the ribs. 
The chest becomes contracted, and the breathing shal- 
low. The pupil should sit erect, with the eyes at least 
a foot away from the book. The reading matter should 
be held at an angle of 45° to the horizontal, and not 
much below the level of the eyes. 

le. Faulty posture when standing.—For short periods 
of standing the child should stand with the heels placed 
slightly apart, and opposite each other, the weight of the 
body being equally divided between the two legs. The 
head should be held well back, with the chest thrown 
forward and the chin drawn in. In this position the 
body is symmetrical, and if the weight is thrown slightly 
on the balls of the feet, and the hips are drawn back, 
there is but little fear of scoliosis. Unfortunately, this 
position is extremely tiring, and no child can be expected 
to assume this correct position for long and at the 
same time intelligently receive instruction. In order 
to obtain muscular relief the child bends the knees for- 
ward, and, throwing the weight of the body more to one 
side than the other, produces a faulty position, which if 
persisted in will result in scoliosis and round shoulders. 





Fic, 2.—THE SAME LAD SUSPENDED FROM THE TOP OF A 
ScHoot CuPpBoaRD. 
It will be noticed that in this position the spine is straight. 


Should it be necessary for the child to stand any con- 
siderable time, it should be made to assume the first 
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position, except that one foot should be placed slightly in 
front of the other. The weight of the body is then carried 
by the posterior leg, which is rigid, at the same time 
allowing rest and relaxation to the muscles of the other, 
without producing ill effects. The position can be varied 
from time to time by placing the other foot in advance. 

2. Unsuitable clothing, especially unhygienic corsets in 
debilitated girls—Many of the present-day corsets for 
schoolgirls are suspended by straps which pass over the 
edge of each shoulder. As the majority of the under 
clothes are suspended from the lower portion of the 
corset, it naturally follows that the chief weight falls 
upon the shoulders, which are dragged forward by the 
straps, producing rounded shoulders. This form of 
corset cannot be too strongly condemned, and should 
be replaced by the “hygienic corset,” in which the 
straps cross high up—on the principle of a boy’s braces 
—and pass over the shoulders close to the base of the 
neck. Needless to say, all clothing in children should 
allow of free movement in all directions. 

3. Difference in length of legs due to past disease, etc. 
—TIn lateral curvature arising from unequal length of 
legs from any cause—for example, old hip disease, 





Fie. 3.—Posrrion TO AssuME, MAINTAIN, AND FREQUENTLY 
Repeat 1X CHILDREN witH A Lert LatTerRaL CurRva- 
TURE IN THE Upper Back. 


N.B.—If the curvature was to the right, the child would bend 
to the right side. 


infantile paralysis, ete.—the obvious remedy is first of all 
to rectify the length of the limb by a properly adjusted 
high boot, and then to stand on and so develop the small 
hip, at the same time tilting the spine in the opposite 
direction to the curvature. The muscles of the small 
hip'must be further developed by leg exercises performed 
whilst the child is lying down. 

4. Faulty position in bed.—The habitual use of the 
high pillow in bed, so that the spine is bent when the 
child is lying asleep on its side, is also a factor in the 
production of curvature, eapecially in the long-backed 
child with flabby muscles. 

" S&B rrors of refraction.—Children suffering from astig- 
matista frequently bend their heads and spine in order 
to. see objects in certain directions. This constant 
faulty position will; also tend to-curvature, and the 
obvious remedy is the correction of the error by suitable 
glasses. 

6: Certain cases of curvature the result of disease—for 
example, rickets and tuberculosis of the spine. 
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Symptoms.—Often there are no symptoms. Pain is, 
as a rule, absent, although a feeling of weariness in the 
back extending to the legs may be complained of. A 
careful examination of the figure reveals slight eleva- 
tion of one shoulder, alteration in the symmetry of the 
flanks, projection of one hip, or faulty habit of standing 
or sitting. The child “ lolls ” about, and is unable to 
bear any prolonged exertion. The simple curvature due 
to the causes enumerated can easily be distinguished from 
that produced by consumption of the spine, for in the 
latt«r there is pain along the spine, increased by pressure 
along the back, or by sudden vertical pressure down- 
wards on the top of the head. Moreover, the simple 
curve usually disappears when the child hangs suspended 
by the hands from a trapeze or from the top of a door. 

General methods of treatment. — The principles of 
treatment may be divided into three groups, namely :— 

1. Removing any cause which operates to maintain the 
curvature—for example, astigmatism, high pillow in bed, 
one-sided work, errors of dress, etc. 

2. Educating the child to know when it stands straight, 
and correcting any faulty attitudes. 

3. Strengthening the muscles of the back and chest by 
appropriate exercises, in order to keep the spine in normal 
position, and to develop the chest. 

Teachers should clearly understand that standing or 
sitting for prolonged periods is very fatiguing to young 
children. Ritting with arms behind the back or folded is 
soon uncomfortable, very tiring, and unnecessary. Should 
the child’s attention be fixed, and it is at the same 
time required to assume a given position, either it 
soon lapses from such posture, or the attention becomes 
divided between the lesson and the position. 

As Ritchie suggests, ordered ease should be aimed at, 
especially after the lesson has begun, though it is gener- 
ally well to begin with some uniform position. At times 
the child should be made to assume exactly the opposite 
posture to that habitually taken, and should always sleep 
on a hard mattress without a pillow. The following 
exercises are simple and effective :— 

1. The child should remain suspended from a trapeze 
or from the top of a door for a minute or two four or five 
times a day (Fig. 2). In Fig. 1 is seen a boy with lateral 
curvature produced by a constant faulty position, and 
aggravated by a bad desk ; and Fig. 2 shows the same 
lad suspended. It will be noticed that in this position 
the curve disappears. 

2. Supposing the child to have a lateral curvature, 
with convexity to the /eft in the upper part of the back. 
It should be directed to bend to the left side, with the 
leyt arm lowered and the right arm raised (Fig.3). This 
position should be maintained for some time, and often 
repeated. 

3. The child should lie on the back, with a hard 
roll under the shoulder-blades, whilst the arms are 
extended and stretched by an assistant pulling them 
above the head upwards and backwards. 

These methods, if regularly carried out, will effect a 
considerable improvement, if not a cure, in all cases of 
simple curvature ; but to obtain the best results the 
child must have abundance of rest, fatty foods, cod-liver 
oil and malt, together with fresh air. 


NEXT MONTH. 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY ARTICLES OF 


A HELPFUL CHARACTER. 
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PRACTICAL RURAL EDUCATION 
IN CANADA. 
BY ALBERT H. LEAKE, ONTARIO. 
(Continued from page 796.) 


_ providing a supply of fully qualified teachers, 

the next step was to give practical information and 
advice to School Boards wishing to avail themselves of 
the help offered by the Department. This was done 
by means of a well-illustrated booklet, freely circulated 
throughout the province. This information is very 
briefly summarised in the following notes. 

Location of the Garden.—This should be convenient to 
the schoolroom, and, if possible, visible from the win- 
dows of the principal’s classroom. The garden should 
not interfere with the usual outdoor games, and should 
be fenced off from the playground. 

Size of the Garden.—No school is too small to have a 
garden of some kind. The success of a garden does 
not depend on its size. Individual plots of flowers 
or vegetables require the least space, and are the all- 
important feature. Larger class plots may be added for 
the growing of vegetables or grains that cannot be con- 
veniently cultivated in small plots; and if the garden 
is large enough, experimental plots in connection with 
farm crops, as well as forestry and fruit plantations, 
may be added. A school ground one and a quarter 
acres in extent might be divided up as follows :—Boys’ 
playground, half an acre; girls’ playground, three- 
eighths of an acre; front lawn, approaches, etc., one- 
eighth of an acre ; pupils’ plots in vegetables and flowers, 
one-eighth of an acre ; field experiments, forestry, and 
fruit plantations, one-eighth of an acre.. 

Size of Plots and Paths.—The size of the school garden 
plots will depend very. largely on the character of the, 


work carried onj and thie age and ability of the pupils. ™ 


For younger pupils, plots 3. to 5 feet by 5 feet are very 
satisfactory ; for higher classes, 3 to 5 feet by 10 feet. 
It will be noticed that the above plots have one dimen- 
sion in common—namely, 5 feet wide. This becomes 
important as the plots are increased in number. Class 
or experimental plots may .vary from 10 to 20 feet 
square, according to the amount of land available. 
Every garden should have a teacher’s plot, which might 
be regarded as the standard of excellence. A walk at 
least 4 feet wide Should run all round the garden. “When” 
once the paths and plots have been made and the. corper 
stakes driven, they should not again be disarranged. 

Garden‘ Plans.—When the extent of the space qvail- 
able for the garden has been ascertained, it is ddvisable 
to prepare a plan of the garden on ‘paper which’ will 
show the exact size and location of the plots required. 
Such plans should be made with deliberation early in 
the spring, before planting operations begin. In addi- 
tion to this general garden plan, each pupil should make 
a plan of his or her own plot or plots, showing where 
the different varieties of plants chosen are to be grown. 
Each pupil should have a garden notebook in which 
to record work done and observations made from day 
to day. Such garden diary should contain a plan of 
the pupil’s plots drawn to a scale, and showing the 
arrangement of the plants in each plot. 

Laying out the Garden.—The chief requisites for laying 
out the garden are a tape-line, long garden lines, a 
supply of small stakes one inch square and one foot 
long, and a hatchet or mallet to drive them down. The 
stakes for the large plots might be larger than these, 
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and might be made by the boys at home or in the school 
workroom, if the school is fortunate enough to have 
such a room. The outside corners or main boundaries 
of the garden should be first located and staked off. 
The stakes should be kept in straight lines in all direc- 
tions. 

Preparing the Plots.—The plots should be made the 
exact size indicated by the four corner stakes. Level 
cultivation should be followed if the soil is very sandy, 
otherwise it is desirable to raise the plots by removing 
a couple of inches of soil from the paths and placing it 
evenly upon the plots, which should be made of uniform 
height, raked level, and all edges carefully trimmed 
with the rake and garden lines. In all parts of the work 
the teacher should insist on care and accuracy. Noth- 
ing but the best efforts of the pupils should be accepted 
in making, planting, and caring for the garden plots. 

Fertilisers.—Where good manure for gardens is scarce 
and expensive, commercial fertilisers should be used. 
Experiments to prove the value of these should be 
carried on in the schoolroom with potted plants, using 
very poor soil or pure. sand for the purpose, to which 
would be added in varying proportions the several 
standard fertilisers. This is much better, from the 
educational as well: as from the economic standpoint, 
than to buy the so-called ‘‘ complete” fertilisers. 

Notes on Planting.—The pupils should be allowed as 
much freedom as possible in choosing their own plants, 
and at the same time be safe-guarded from possible 
failure and consequent disappointment. Beginners 
should choose the more familiar plants, especially those 
that do not need more than ordinary treatment. Young 
pupils should plant seeds that are easily handled, quick 
to germinate, and sure to grow under ordinary condi- 
tions: These seeds the teacher should select. Too 
many varieties should not be attempted in one season. 

ts: that grow tall should not be planted in small 
individual plots, as they tend to interfere with the supply 
of light to low-growing plants near them. Vines 
(cucumbers, etc.) should be grown only in large plots, 
as they obstruct the. paths and interfere with plants 
in neighbouring plots. Rows should run north and 
south. A 12-inch board about 6 feet long will be found 
very useful in planting. “It can be used as a straight- 
edge in making the drill for the seed; is convenient to 
stand on when sowing the seed; and lastly, for firming 
the soil over the seeds when planted. It is very con- 
venient’ to have the rake handles marked off in feet 
and inches. 

School Time required for Gardening.—It is difficult to 
define the time réquired for gardening at a school. 
Local conditions differ greatly. In some cases con- 
siderable work will be required on the ground before 
it is made into a garden. The laying out of the plots 
and paths might take the boys of the fourth and fifth 
forms a whole afternoon. To prepare the ground for 
planting half an afternoon will be required, and to plant 
the seed another half-afternoon. Afterwards one half- 
hour a week should be sufficient for weeding, thinning, 
and cultivating. In the fall a half-afternoon will be 
required for clearing the plots, and another for digging 
the plots in preparation for the winter. 4 

Constant care should be exercised in keeping the garden 
tools in their allotted places. They should never be 
left out in the garden. The produce from the indi- 
vidual plots should become the property of the respec- 
tive owners, and should be removed by them. The 
produce from each class plot should be divided amongst 
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the members of the class interested, and that from 
general experimental plots might be sold by the pupils, 
the salesman in each case to get a commission of, say, 
10 per cent. on his sales, and the balance to be placed 
in a general garden fund, and used to defray expenses 
or to purchase pictures, tools, apparatus, etc. The 
pupils should be encouraged to give liberally of their 
owers to churches and charitable institutions, and every 
sickroom in the community should be brightened con- 
tinually by flower bouquets from the school garden. 
Correlation.—The extent to which school garden work 
may be correlated with the ordinary school studies 
depends largely on the resourcefulness of the teacher. 
He should take advantage of the garden, and of the garden 
exercises, in adding freshness and in giving a practical 
bearing to subjects which are intrinsically uninteresting 
to children. Garden work and garden observation 
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for storing tools, and carrying on work not suitable for 
the classroom, such as analysis of soils, selecting seeds, 
making labels, and potting plants. It will be well, 
however, not to build a special structure until it is learned 
by experience what is required. At the commence- 
ment of the work all that may be needed will be racks 
for holding the rakes and hose, and these may be ar- 
ranged in the school without taking up much room. 
For each two pupils in average attendance a rake, hoe, 
and hand weeder should be provided. For each six 
pupils there should be a spade or a digging fork. The 
tools should be numbered, and each pupil made respon- 
sible for keeping them clean. A rack should be pro- 
vided, and the children trained to put them away in 
their proper places. A work-bench and school kit of 
tools should also be provided. 

In a number of high schools in the province agri- 
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A Rack FoR THE GARDEN TOOLS. 


afford interesting subject-matter for exercises in draw- 
ing and composition—interesting because so closely 
associated with the pupils’ own experiences and life 
interests. Many of our foremost authors and Nature 
poets have idealised the plants of the garden as well 
as those of the wildwood, so that children’s gardening 
experiences and their own first-hand knowledge of plant 
and animal life may serve to bring them into a fuller 
enjoyment of the literature of Nature. Many practical 
problems in arithmetic are suggested and even demanded 
in connection with school gardening. The keeping of 
garden accounts, for example, may be made a valuable 
training in bookkeeping and in commercial arithmetic. 
Weights, measures, values, and mensuration are all 
more or less involved in school gardening. For more 
advanced classes the study of botany with garden plants, 
and of zoology with garden insects, etc., can be carried 
on to very great advantage. 

Suggestions for Equipment.—Provision will be required 


cultural departments have been provided, and here the 
student can get a one or two year course leading to the 
Ontario Agricultural College. The teacher of this de- 
partment has an office in the town in which the school 
is located, and is at all times available for the purpose 
of giving advice and help to the farmers of the locality. 
Such, in brief, are the plans dealing with what may 
be called elementary technical education. The ques- 
tion of providing technical or industrial training directly 
leading to the trades is now under consideration, and a 
report giving an account of investigations in England, 
Scotland, the continent of Europe, and the United States, 
and outlining plans to meet our particular needs, will 
shortly be issued by the superintendent of education. 
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Far and Near. 


INTERESTING ITEMS DRAWN FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Tue Artist In Worps. 


HAVE been dipping into Canton’s Book of Saints 
as an antidote to the modern novel, and cannot 
help quoting the following rare extract. 


“It was no long while after this that the Prior fell into 
a grievous illness; and when he knew that his hour was 
drawing nigh, he besought the monks to bear him up to 
the foot of the cross on the mound. There, as he looked 
far abroad into the earth over the tree-tops, he smiled 
with lightness of heart, and said, ‘If the earth be so beauti- 
ful and so sweet, what must the delight of Paradise be ?’ 

“And, behold, a small brown squirrel came down a 
tree, and ran across and nestled in the holy man’s bosom, 
and its eyes were full of tears. The Prior stroked and 
caressed it, and said, ‘God bless thee, little woodlander, 
and may the nuts never fail thee ! ’ 

“Then gazing up into the blue sky and the deep spaces 
of air above, he murmured in a low voice, ‘It is a very 
awful and lonely way to go!’ 

“* Not so awful for you,’ replied the companion of his 
youth. ‘That blue way has been beaten plain by the Lord 
Christ and the apostles, and many holy men from the 
beginning.’ 

“That same night the alabaster box was broken, and 
the precious ointment poured out. And on the Prior's 
breast they placed the golden rose; and under the great 
red hawthorn in the midst of the cloister garth they laid 
him, O Lord, beneath the earth which is Thy footstool.” 


Harry Lives. 
Not on life’s crowded highways 
Do they the journey make, 
But in the quiet byways 
Enchanted paths they take, 
With comrades ever near them 
To share their happiness— 
With birds and flowers to cheer them, 
And books to balm and bless. 


Faith’s are the stars that guide them ; 
Their hearts with hope are strong ; 
And Joy keeps close beside them 
With wonder-lips of song. 
They have no need to hurry, 
Because the shadows blend ; 
Night brings no thought of worry ; 
God’s dawn is at the end ! 
Frank Dempster Sherman in the 
“ Munsey Magazine.” 
Rank HEREsyY. 

In the new journal The Child there is a really original, 
non-sentimental, sensible paper on poems for children, 
which is full of the perverse opinions which I love. Here 
is one of them. 


“Mr. J. M. Barrie writes solely for adults, and nothing 
proves this more conclusively than their acceptance of 
him as a child’s writer. His success here is astonishing 
to me. For the truth is, Mr. Barrie knows nothing what- 
ever about children; or, if he does know them, he has never 
once used that knowledge in his books. Indeed, my ex- 
perience goes to show that not one person in a thousand 
understands children, or recollects his own childhood ; 
otherwise we should not have parents reading Mr. Barrie 
as they do, and talking to one another of his wonderful 
insight into the child temperament. I have heard fathers 
and mothers of families, with a knowledge and experience 
which we know are denied Mr. Barrie, adopt this view, 
thereby admitting that they do not understand their own 
children. Surely any man or woman who recollects clearly 


the inner and outer life of his or her own childhood will 
share my irritation at Mr. Barrie’s limelight creations, which 
literally are ‘ creations ’—‘ made out of his own head,’ as 
the phrase goes. I doubt that he has ever talked confi- 
dentially with a real child ; I am sure he has never been to 
a Sunday-school treat.” 


The writer of this paper has further remarks to make 
about children’s literature which show that he has made 
a careful study of children of flesh and blood. 


Worse Stitt! 


The same writer gets worse as he goes on. Hear 
him ! 

““He who would successfully write for children, however, 
must possess three things—a pure humour, sturdy senti- 
ment, and simplicity of mind and of expression ; and these 
are not to be achieved by labour under the lamp. One has 
them or has them not. And how few of the acknowledged 
writers for and about children really have them! Speaking 
only of writers of verse, I know of but three or four who 
succeed—that is, who please their youthful audiences. To 
some extent, of course, both the child and the adult like 
those things which they are taught to like. Children, for 
example, read Alice in Wonderland, The Child's Garden of 
Verses, and The Book of Nonsense, and they may laugh 
over them. But I am certain that they do not care for 
them. These books are not children’s books; the appeal 
throughout is to the adult temperament. Both Stevenson 
and ‘ Lewis Carroll’ did possess the child-spirit, but their 
work never really hit the common child, because it is marred 
by a ‘literariness’ and a preciousness of form which are 
fatal to true nursery poetry ; it is too artfully artless. The 
child liking verse at all likes those poems which treat the 
material things of life with simple directness, without any 
fantastic frippery.” 


We wonder! It is of no use advancing the argument 


that Alice sells like hot cakes, the test being whether 
the child or the parent buys the book. 


Tue LITERAL. 


I am greatly pleased with The Child, which improves 
with every number, and the current issue is packed full 
of interest and real usefulness to educators of every 
grade. The following little incident is illuminative, 
reminding us of a childish characteristic which we 
grown-ups are too ready to forget. 


“Some years ago I happened to walk through a small 
country churchyard with a boy of seven years of age. 
While I was looking at some of the inscriptions on the old 
stones, the little fellow asked me in a very confidential 
manner: when people died, what was done with their heads, 
arms, and legs? I could not see his difficulty, so I told 
him that they were simply buried in the grave; whereupon 
the little fellow said, ‘Oh! I thought it was only the 
bodies that were buried.’”’ 


For myself, I think we shirk in a cowardly way the 
duty of dealing with the gruesome in such a manner 
that it loses its gruesomeness. There is no terror like 
the terror which we dare not face. 


Tue Bisie-stupy WEEK. 

The child of to-day is of a very inquiring turn of mind, 
and teachers often find difficulty in answering satis- 
factorily to themselves and their scholars questions 
which arise in the course of their teaching of the Scrip- 
tures in day or in Sunday schools. 

To such teachers the opportunity afforded by the 
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Bible-study Week of hearing the views of some of our 
leading Biblical scholars has proved both helpful and 
stimulating; not so much because they have given 
definite answers to such questions, as that they have, 
by throwing the light of modern thought and research 
upon them, greatly broadened the outlook of those 
attending their lectures, thereby enabling them in turn 
to deal more sympathetically and truthfully with 
similar difficulties in the minds of their own scholars. 
Invitation to attend the course was extended to 
teachers of all denominations, and it will be seen by 
reference to the list of lectures given below that the 
subjects chosen were calculated to be of great help to 
all interested in Bible study. 
Dr. J. O. F. Murray. “ Lessons on the Substance and the 
Method of Religious Teaching 
from the Gospel according to 
St. John.” 

“* How we got the Old Testament.” 

“ The Development of Israel’s Creed 
in the Prophets.” 

“Some Realities of the Religious 
Life as set forth in the Gospel 
according to St. John.” 

“The Development of Doctrine in 
the Old Testament, exemplified 
by the doctrine of God, and the 
doctrine of the Future Life in 
the Psalms.” 


Dr. Foakes-Jackson. 
Rey. A. Nairne. 


Rev. R. G. Parsons. 


Dr. Oesterley. 


No doubt a great measure of the success which has 
attended this first Bible-study Week movement is due 
to the very thorough way in which it has been organised 
by the Committee, and to the practical sympathy 
shown by Sir Harry and Lady Verney in giving the use 
of the historic hall of Claydon House for the purpose 
of the lectures, and throwing open the beautiful tes, 
to those attending them. 

Those desiring information are invited to send their 
names to the hon. secretaries, Claydon House, Bucks, 
so that they may receive a notice when the arrangements 
for next year’s Bible-study Week have been made. As 
the Editor has already announced, the movement is 
under the auspices of Professor and Mrs. Sadler. 


Tue SmMatt Gray Movse. 


The small gray Mouse ran east, 

And the small gray Mouse ran west, 
And could not tell in the least 

Which way was best. 


The small gray Mouse ran north, 
And the small gray Mouse ran south, 
And scurried back and forth 
To escape the Kitten’s dreadful teeth-lined 
mouth ! 


But Kitty thought it precious fun 

To see the panting Mousie run, 

And when it almost got away 

Her furry paw upon its back would lay. 


But Kitty grew too vain and sure ; 
She thought she had the Mouse secure : 
She turned her head; she shut her eyes ; 
That was not wise. , 
And ere she knew 
The gray Mouse up the chimney flew, 
Where dainty cats could not pursue. 
So she had nothing else to do 
But miew—oo—oo—— ! 
Nathan Haskell Dole in May “ St. Nicholas.” 


A Lapy I Know. 

This is not the title of a dainty piece by Robert Herrick 
or Colonel Lovelace, but a modern character-study 
from the life which is declared by the victim to be very 
exact. It was written by a little maid of very few 


summers, in response to her teacher’s invitation. 
A LADY I KNOW. 

“The lady I know lives in London. She is a married 
woman, and has a family of three children—two boys and 
a baby girl. She is not very tall, and she has dark brown 
eyes. She has dark wavy hair and a very short neck. 
She is very good-tempered, and she has a bright complexion. 
She does not very often wear her blouses up close to her 
neck. She is a very quick walker, and if she wants to catch 
a train, and she thinks she will not be able to, she gets very 
cross and turns very red. She gets very much worried if 
any one in the house turns up ill, especially if it is one of her 
children. She wears spectacles, and does not wear much 
jewellery. For their Christmas holidays they went to stay 
at Westcliff. Nearly every year she takes her children to 
the Zoological roe My which they look for very much. 
Her home is very clean, and they have not much garden. 
She says she likes to have a garden, but there is not enough 
room a things to grow. This lady whom I have been 
writing about is my auntie.” 


CoronaTION NOTEs. 


In coronations of olden times it was customary for 
the archbishop to kiss the king when he knelt to receive 
the benediction. It was said that William IV. was very 
anxious to leave out this part of the ceremony, but the 
archbishop insisted. William IV. is supposed to have 
been the only king who let it be known that he would 
gladly have done away with the whole Coronation 
ceremony. 

Only three ordinary personages have had the temerity 
to sit in the Coronation chair, and they have all been 
boys of Westminster School. One, of course, was the 
famous Peter Abbot, who hid himself in the Abbey and 
slept in the chair. The record of his daring deed, 
scratched by himself on the back of the chair, can be 
seen to this day. 

The other cases were much more recent—they hap- 
pened last year, in fact. One midday, when the Abbey 
was closed for an hour, two Westminster boys con- 
cealed themselves in its precincts and sat in the chair 
together. Their achievement might have gone un- 
recorded, but, unable to keep the secret, the two boys 
told it to a verger, who told it to Another. 

In former days it was the custom for the king to 
spend the eve of his Coronation in the Tower of London, 
and from there make his royal progress through the city. 
Charles II. was the last to do so. 

A ‘quaint ceremony which is still preserved is the 
redeeming of the Sword of Justice after the king has 
presented it to the altar. A hundred shillings is the 
traditional sum, and it was with a bag of a hundred 
new silver shillings that the Marquis of Londonderry 
redeemed the sword at King Edward’s Coronation. 


Tue Mipp.Le PEriop. 


The writer of the “ Occasional Notes” in Scribner 
discusses in the current number a topic which interests 
at least a few of my readers—namely, Middle Age. He is 
hopeful and cheery, however, and well worth reading. 
For example :— 

“I know two sisters who when their children were well 
grown used their new leisure to read aloud together. A 
coloured picture in their book spurred one to say, Let’s 
paint.’ Gleefully they bought paints and brushes, 
and, with no teaching whatever, ‘ painted.’ Their 
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attempts encouraged them to join a sketch class and 
later take up lessons at the art school. Last summer 
the elder of the two, a woman of past seventy, made 
nearly a hundred lovely water colours in Venice, some of 
which have been purchased by our best art galleries. 

‘It is disheartening how soon we forget what it took 
so long to learn. Well for us that in earlier middle life 
there are generally children in the house to be corrected 
and reminded, and before whom we try to be on our good 
behaviour. Spinsters, and bachelors, and childless 
couples suffer from this lack of pupilage in manners 
and speech and daily habitudes. From children too 
we learn to ‘ borrow life and not grow old.’ It isa great 
mistake for adults to give up sports, and games, and 
the nimble wit which repartee engenders; to exact too 
much deference; to indulge in ‘reminuisances;’ to 
settle and stiffen. We ought to get more new-fashioned 
as we get older. I always liked that tale of the half 
French lady who, when expostulated with for marry- 
ing after she was sixty, replied: ‘Dans ces temps de 
chemin de fer, il faut absolument un mari.” 

There is more of the same excellent quality. How 
good Scribner is! 


THe BALLANTYNE LAND. 


It is with fear and trembling that I refer to an ex- 
cellent paper by J. C. Kingzett in the Daily News, entitled 
“An Englishman in Canada,” and to set myself right 
I hasten to begin at the end which runs, “ But in spite 
of all, people like the Canadian winter.” After this, 
I can quote with comparative safety. 


“When Jack Frost is known to be waiting just round the 
corner, people prepare for winter by fixing their storm- 
windows and doors—that is, another window is hooked on 
outside the ordinary one, leaving a space of about three 
inches between the two. This helps greatly in keeping out 
the cold, and preventing the fine dusty snow from pene- 
trating. for it is marvellous how snow finds its way into the 
house. Similarly, an extra door is put outside the ordinary 
one, or a wooden porch is attached, the outer door closing 
before the inner one opens. Most people wear fur or fur- 
lined overcoats, the broad collars of which cover the ears 
and most of the face. Labourers and those whose work 
lies out of doors wear corduroy or other material lined with 
sheepskin. Gloves are discarded in favour of mitts, the 
— keeping much warmer in a bunch than in gloves. 
Indoors, ordinary clothing is worn: ladies even wear muslin, 
or other light summer things, for the houses are much 
warmer than English houses, being heated with hot air 
coming through flues from the cellar furnace, or by steam- 
pipes and radiators, or by stoves—and stoves heat a room 
tar better than an English grate. Before coming to Canada 
I would not admit that a stove could be nicer than a bright, 
cheerful open grate, but it is.” 


A CHILDREN’s PARADISE. 


The Canadian winter is, at all events, a time of joy 
unlimited for the Canadian youth. In this country we 
get the misery of cold without the fun. 

“Boys were skating about the streets, playing hockey. 
Most youngsters possess a little sleigh for a plaything. 
Some harness one or two dogs, and gallop along street in 
fine style; or they pull one another along; or hitch their 
sleighs to the back of a dray or other vehicle, and ride gaily 
along, though when the vehicle suddenly swings round a 
corner the young sleighers are liable to be sent rolling into 
snow, unless prepared to take the corner. In fact, an 
ordinary sleigh may easily overturn if a corner is taken too 
sharply, or the sleigh allowed to run up a snowbank. Ordi- 
nary leather boots are of little use without overshoes; many 
wear all-felt boots, the soles being of very thick felt. Some, 
especially children, wear moccasins—soft, soleless, untanned 
footwear, made by the Indians, with two or even three pairs 
of stochings. The snow is a dry powder, and will not 
make the feet damp.” 
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N.U.T. NOTES. 


BY ALLEN CROFT. 


HEN, at the March meeting of the Executive, I 
ventured to move, ‘“ That this Executive ex 
presses its sympathy with those members of the National 
Union of Teachers who desire to possess 

The and exercise the Parliamentary franchise, 
Ezxecutive— but, because they are women, and for 
that reason alone, are by law debarred 

from it,” I little anticipated the storm which broke 
about my devoted head on the Wednesday in Easter 
week. As a matter of curiosity, I have preserved a 
few of the press cuttings which came into my hands, 
and a year or so hence they will probably prove inter- 
esting reading. Some of the headlines are calculated 
to arrest attention: ‘“ Teachers’ Conference: Noisy 
Refusal to discuss Women’s Suffrage; A Turbulent 
Half-Hour ’—“ Teachers’ Hubbub: Scene at Aberyst- 
wyth; Women’s Vote Barred; Refusal to discuss 
Question ; Men’s Noisy Demonstration ’—“ Noisy Dele- 
gates; Uproar at Teachers’ Conference; Suffrage 
Storm ’’—‘ A Shouting Match ; Question of Votes for 
Women; Delegate refused'a Hearing ’—‘“‘ Conference 
Scene: Teachers refuse to hear a Suffrage Speech ; 
Persistent Delegate’””—‘‘ Howled down: Nottingham 
Delegate’s Trying Experience at Teachers’ Conference ; 
Refusal to discuss the Suffrage Question.”” And when, the 
day after the storm, an Aberystwyth hotelkeeper, quite 
unconscious, of course, of my identity, remarked to me, 
‘ This will do more to advertise Aberystwyth than all 
the rest of the proceedings of Conference,” I felt that 
what he said was, alas, all too true. I don’t complain 


.of my personal treatment. On the other hand, I am 


full of gratitude to a long series of conferences, which 
has been indulgent and sympathetic to me, probably 
far beyond my deserts. But I confess that I was 
disappointed and grieved at being prevented from doing 
justice to the cause entrusted to my hands. 
a» ad ad 
| attach no sort of importance to the “ No politics ” 
interruptions. Ever since I began to attend 
N.U.T. conferences (and for twenty years I haven’t 
missed a single Conference session) we 
And have been discussing not only political 
Women’s questions, but many which are essentially 
Suffrage. party questions also. “‘ No Religious Tests,” 
“A Conscience Clause for Training Col- 
leges,” “‘A National System of Education ’—surely 
these things are far more contentious, from the political 
point of view, than the exceedingly mild resolution of 
the Executive on Women’s Suffrage. My good friend 
Mr. Gwillam rightly made all he could of the fact that 
short notice only had been sent to the local associations, 
and also that my motion was not on the agenda paper 
of the Executive March meeting. He will have no 
cause to complain of these two points, however, next 
year; for at the first meeting of the new Executive, 
several days’ notice having been given to all the mem- 
bers of my intention to re-introduce the question, I 
moved once again the Aberystwyth resolution, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing it carried nem. con., twenty-nine 
voting for the motion, on a division, NONE against, and 
one member did not vote. The Executive also agreed to 
forward the resolution, as a Conferenc resolution, to the 
associations at the earliest convenient moment; and 
the rest of the work must be accomplished by the women 
themselves. 
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A Lady Portrait Painter. 


|" was fitting that a lady artist should paint the por- 

trait of the first lady President of the N.U.T.; more 
fitting still that she should herself be connected with 
the profession ; for the father of Mrs. Beresford is the 
well-known and highly-esteemed Inspector of Schools 
under the London County Council, who will not, we 
feel sure, resent inclusion among the teaching profes- 
sion, in spite of the Holmes Circular. 

The President’s portrait, the gift of the teachers of 
London, aroused warm admiration at Aberystwyth. As 
our readers can judge for themselves from our reproduc- 
tion of last month, it possesses all that dignity and re- 
straint in treatment which mark the best specimens of 
the art. All who saw the actual painting at Aberystwyth 





Mrs. BERESFORD. 
agreed that in colouring and general artistic effect it 
was wholly admirable ; while those who have the honour 
of Miss Cleghorn’s personal acquaintance will concur in 
our opinion that the portrait represents that lady to 
the life in one of her characteristic moods of eager 
inspiration and quiet insight. P 
Mrs. Beresford’s artistic career is full of encourage- 
ment to those aspirants for distinction who are apt to 
think, in moments of depression, that success is the 
gift of the gods—or, in other words, the result of luck. 
At fourteen years of age Miss Daisy Clague, as she was 
then, won an L.C.C. Art Scholarship at the North Lon- 
don and Camden Schools of Art. At sixteen she gained 


the Art Master’s Certificate, and later entered the well- 
known Heatherley Studio, where, under Mr. John 
Crompton, she was carefully trained in the painter’s 
art. After working as a student in the Royal Academy 
Schools—and working very hard—she carried off two 
silver medals; one for a head in oils from life, and the 
other for a drawing in perspective of the entrance and 
staircase to the Royal Academy. 

In 1908 the Royal Academy Exhibition contained 
Mrs. Beresford’s striking and altogether pleasing por- 
trait of her father. This painting was one of three which 
had been accepted by the hanging committee, the others 
being portraits of the Rev. Stewart Headlam and of 
Mr. Charles W. Pearce, Mus. D., which were crowded 
out at the last moment. This was a rare record of suc- 
cess for so young an artist; and during the few inter- 
vening years she has gone on from strength to strength. 
It is interesting to note that the above-mentioned por- 
trait of the Rev. Stewart Headlam was presented to 
that gentleman as a mark of high appreciation by the 
evening school teachers of London, 

Following upon this success, Mrs. Beresford received 
several commissions for the execution of portraits, 
among these being one of Mrs. Thomas, the wife of 
the Rev. David Thomas, Principal of the Home and 
Colonial Training College—a lady doubtless personally 
known to many of our readers. It will also interest 
many London teachers to recall the fact that in the last 
Coronation year Mrs. Beresford painted the portrait 
of the Rev. Joseph Diggle in the robes which he wore 
at that august ceremony as the representative of the 
London School Board. 

It would be unjust to Mrs. Beresford to pass over the 
fact that she has also won honours as a landscape 
painter. The Royal Academy in 1907 contained a large 
landscape, entitled “The Old Bridge at Fittleworth,” 
which won high praise from discerning critics ; and other 
subjects in this branch of art which show even higher 
qualities are her “ Brill Windmill,” “The Road to 
Oakley,” and “ Harvest Time.” 

Here, then, we repeat, is a record full of encourage- 
ment for many a young art student, and especially for 
those of the gentler but more persistent sex. The 
opportunities are many, especially in our much-maligned 
metropolis; but to take advantage of them requires the 
grit, patience, and perseverance which Mrs. Beresford’s 
career has manifested so abundantly. That she may 
go on from one achievement to another is the sincere 
desire of us all. 


LITERARY NOTE. 


Tue Woman’s Book, which is to be issued by Messrs. Jack immedi- 
ately, is quite a new departure in publishing. Most encyclopedias 
of the household are issued in several cumbersome volumes, but 
these publishers have conceived the idea that what women want 
is a compact volume, about the size of a dictionary, which will 
contain everything that a woman ought to know. The work has 
been in preparation for a long time, and all the best sources of 
information on every conceivable subject of interest to women 
have been made use of. The two lady authoresses write out of 
a wide and varied experience. The topics cover everything con- 
nected with the household and family, including such more per- 
sonal matters as dress, health, and recreations. The various 
openings for women in modern life are also fully dealt with. The 
book is, in fact, a perfect encyclopedia, and is uniform in appear- 
ance with Jack’s Reference Book, now so well known to the public. 
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Our Art and Handwork Section. 





A HOLIDAY SKETCHING CLASS. 
WITH HINTS ON SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


BY ROBERT T. MUMFORD, HEADMASTER WILLESDEN POLYTECHNIC ART DEPARTMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


\ ANY and varied are the ways leading to a pro- 
4 ficiency in the art of sketching from Nature. 
Shilling text-books, correspondence sketch clubs, and 
even private lessons at a guinea per short lesson from 
distinguished landscape painters, are among the many 
means to this end. But of all these channels, or call 
them if you will short cuts, the personally conducted 
sketching trip is the surest way to gain real knowledge 
in this subject. 

A glance at the advertisement pages of this month’s 
Studio will show (alas, a sad sign of the state of the 
picture market!) that dozens of artists of distinction 
are eager to enrol students in their spring, summer, 
autumn, or even winter sketching classes. 

I fear that I have not yet reached that pinnacle 
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of fame when my advertisement will call forth students 
from all quarters, eager to gain in a month what the 
great Whistler called ‘“‘ the knowledge of a lifetime.” 
I had always felt that there was a strong demand 
among school of art students for organised outdoor 
as well as indoor instruction, and a long summer vaca- 
tion afforded such a splendid chance that three years 
ago I started with a nucleus of a few of my own students, 
together with others whom I had taught at the Hornsey 
School of Art (perhaps numbering ten in all), and 
arranged for a fortnight’s stay in the charming old 
Kentish town of Cranbrook. This first venture formed 
the foundation of what is now a regular holiday sketch- 
ing class held during the month of August ; and though 
I am now writing in April, quite a number of students 
have already propounded the question as to the location 
of this year’s class. 
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The old Cinque port town of Rye, Sussex (quite a 
glorious sketching ground), was visited in the following 
year, and by this time the class had grown to twenty 
students. I can imagine my readers’ astonishment at 
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the idea of twenty students sketching in one town! 
It really “astonished the natives” sometimes when 
pupils would all assemble at a given rendezvous to 


> 





receive orders, and encircle their poor teacher, much to 
his discomfiture. 

But Rye can hold a hundred students easily, and 
it still seems to attract artists from all corners of the 
globe. The accommodation is extensive and quite 
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reasonable—our total cost per student for board and 
lodging rarely exceeded £1 weekly. Again, at Cran- 
brook, which is quite a sleepy Kentish town, we found 
twenty-five American students (under a distinguished 
New York teacher) revelling in the typical old Kentish 
cottages and gardens, enjoying the luxury of a six 
weeks’ stay at the best hotel in the place—a thing my 
students could not aspire to. Their camaraderie was 
splendid, and the sight of London and New York 
students sketching in the same garden or cornfield 
was quite a common one. 

The great advantages offered by a continuous fort- 
night or month’s sketching will, 1 am sure, be apparent 
to all my readers when one considers that it means 
one long unbroken course of work, and not a discon- 
nected series of lessons, with perhaps a week's break 
between each. 

Sketching in the morning from 9.30 till I p.m., rest 
in the afternoon, and then a good long evening until 
the light fades, with perhaps an early morning sketch 
in the case of the untiring workers—think what this 
means, with constant personal supervision. It indeed 
affords the “ shortest cut’ I know to proficiency in 
this subject. 

I really believe that the fascination of Rye would 
have again attracted the class for last year’s work, 
but for the fact that it was already the fifth time I 
had sketched there; so I again struck back to the Kentish 
Weald, and last summer saw quite a large gathering 
of young landscapists assembled at the little-known 
but eminently picturesque village of Goudhurst, quite 
in the heart of the hop country. 

For many years the charm of this delightful village 
had attracted me, situated as it is on the top of a hill 
500 feet above sea level, and fuil of quaint streets, 
rustic cottages, farms, a picturesque church, beautiful 
rolling distances; and, lastly, possessing an excellent 
boarding-house (Church House), capable of feeding, if 
not sleeping, the whole of my party. 


The village of Goudhurst is practically unknown to 
the artist ; but judging from the testimony to its charms 
set forth in a late publication of the Studio annual 
number of “ Picturesque Cottages of England,” which 
says, “ Goudhurst, probably the most beautiful village 
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in Kent,” it bids fair to achieve quite a notoriety in 
this direction. 

I will not weary my readers with the details attending 
the arrangements necessary for the proper housing of 
my party ; but though it cost me a good deal of thought 
and trouble in adjusting all the many little matters 
(especially keeping in mind the economical side of the 
stay, as the English art student is never a “ million- 
aire,” like our American cousin), everything was at last 
settled, and judge of my relief when all assembled 
‘ready for the fray.” 

But before we enter on our practical out-of-door 
work let us look to the matter of equipment ; and here 
I must begin to cram in as many useful “hints” to 
the would-be sketcher as I possibly can. 

My experience is that on these occasions I meet 
with all sorts and kinds of odd details for working— 
queer easels and paint- boxes, stools which collapse 
regularly when sat upon, useless colours, and paper of 
all qualities—everything but the right thing! Old 
~ampaigners (and those, of course, gave me no trouble 
in the matter) had already a proper outfit; but to see 
the beginners, with their multitude of packages and 
oddments, especially when suddenly confronted by a 
shower of rain — well, experience taught them the 
need of a simplified and suitable outfit. 

Now a word as to this outfit. One cannot do better 
in this matter than study, when opportunity occurs, 
the methods of artists who have worked for years 
out of doors (their simple outfit is the result of years 
of experience), and some years ago I had such an oppor- 
tunity when sketching at the village of Fordwich, 
Kent. 

A well-known and accomplished painter, Mr. F. G. 
Cotman, R.I., was working in the place; and with that 
usual good fellowship—or if you will call it “artistic 
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freemasonry ’’—was ever ready to bestow the benefits 
of his great experience upon those less fortunate. 

His simple outfit for oil painting I well remember, 
and it has since afforded me an admirable example. 

The type of painting box was that usually known 
as a “French” box, and was of a size of about 14 
inches by 10. This held in the lid the wooden panel 
on which the sketch was made. 

A stock of these panels, all of the same size, was 
kept ready primed ; and I noted that even the priming 
was of a uniform tint—a medium buff-gray. 

To facilitate transit by rail, a box made to take 
these panels was always kept, so that when travelling 
from place to place there was no fear of the wet sketches 
rubbing together. (These boxes can be had of any 
artist’s colourman, but one can be easily adapted 
from an old wine box obtainable from the grocer.) 

All sketches would be the work of one sitting and of 
one size. I shall never forget his kindness in showing 
me the whole set on my departure; he little knows 
the good resulting from his kindly action. 

For a stool, the usual four-legged collapsible wooden 
one, with a strong leather top, serves as the most useful 
kind ; and where an easel is needed when standing at 
a sketch, a good strong folding one can be purchased 
for about fourteen shillings. I always advise when 
buying an easel to start off with a strong, reliable one, 
as the small and cheaper variety only last a short time, 
and do not stand the test of a windy day out of 
doors. 

Dealing with the question of panels for oil painting, 
the most economical way I know of is to purchase at a 
stationer’s a few sheets of stout straw board, prime 
them with a fairly thick coat of oil paint and turps, 
leaving them some time to dry, when they will offer 
a splendid ground for work at a very cheap rate. 

To sum up, then, the oil painter’s outfit, we have a 
wooden box, panels to fit, sketching stool, and easel. I must 
ask my readers to wait till my next month’s contribu- 
tion for the necessary selection of colours, brushes, and 
mediums, as I shall deal more particularly with that 
matter when discussing the actual painting of a sketch 
in both oil and water colours. 

For the outfit necessary in water-colour painting, 
I cannot do better than give details from the observa- 
tion of a water-colour artist who has been sketching 
for nearly thirty years. 

Try to imagine, reader, a large, strong brown canvas 
bag slung over the shoulder. This is a veritable “ hold 
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all,” and is large enough to take a portfolio about 
14 by 10. In it are partitions which take water-bottle, 
brushes, and japanned tin paint-box (and I might say 
one can also carry a small stock of provisions at the 
same time). The chief point is that, instead of a lot 
of oddments, the sketches, paints, and various etceteras 
are all contained in this one bag, which can comfort- 
ably be carried over the shoulder. 

The stool and easel as recommended for oil painting 
will also serve in the “ sister ” medium. 

As in the case of the oil painter, this water-colour 
artist always used a stock size (which was quarter 
imperial, 15 by 11) for his water-colour boards; and 





he had devised a very neat wooden frame to fit the 
same, though I feel that the well-known portfolio, 
with japanned tin frame to secure the card or paper 
in use, with flaps to carry reserve and finished sketches, 
is almost the very best thing obtainable. 

But I have left till the last that most important 
item in the outfit of all serious sketchers, a sketch book / 
Strange that the beginner never sees the necessity of 
it! The fascination of paint is so strong that a teacher 
has to hammer very hard the benefits derived from 
this little useful companion before the student readily 
takes to its use. 

Many times have I heard the cry from well-known 
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artist critics, when looking over sketch club exhibitions, 
‘“« More pencil and less paint /”” And it is so very true. 
As I write these lines I have to hand my last year’s 
“working sketch book.” It is about eight inches by 
five, and is quite a comfortable pocket size. (Lady 
students always excuse themselves on this score by their 
lack of pocket accommodation.) It contains more than 
ninety pages of thin paper—by name called a press 
sketch book—and in its cover is cut an oblong hole 
to be used as a “ finder,’ a peep hole through which 
one looks at a subject with a view of noting how the 
composition “ comes ” within the frame. 

Peep into its pages, reader, and you will find dozens 
of odd notes, diagrams of trial compositions, studies 
of trees, cattle and sheep, cloud forms and memory 
notes, which are of the greatest use when working up 
pictures in the studio. Illustrating this point, I have 
included in this paper two pages from old sketch books, 
Figs. 2 and 6—one showing a hard, careful drawing of a 
windmill (a study which has often served me usefully), 
and another just a casual note of an old tree trunk 
which attracted me when strolling during a winter 
holiday, sketch book in hand, among the Kentish lanes. 

On this habit of continual pencil sketching there are 
no two opinions among artists. Men of great repute, 
such as Sir Alfred East, R.A., and George Clausen, 
R.A., always emphasise this point when giving helpful 
hints to young sketchers; and when we think of the 
splendid example set us by those two foremost artists 
of the day, surely their words should be written in 
“letters of gold” on the memory of all art students. 
Think of the knowledge and power of drawing which 
this incessant outdoor practice of drawing gives ! 

Your indoor object drawing is thus related to your 
outdoor work, and I strongly advise careful and sin- 
cere renderings of all sorts of subjects, such as those 
shown in the illustrations, Figs. 3 and 5, which were 
drawn by a young student in her first year of outdoor 
sketching. 

The three coloured illustrations shown are the work 
of pupils, and are typical bits of Goudhurst scenery. 
The water colour, Fig. 1, is by a second-year student, 
and is quite a creditable attempt at realising the light 
key of the sunlit cottages and trees. Note, reader, how 
simple the treatment of the mass of trees is kept, and 
think what an important part in the whole sketch is 
played by the white cloud forms. I well remember how, 
at the first glance at the subject, this large cloud passed 
behind the cottage, and it really “made ” the compo- 
sition. .A quick pencil note was made, and though the 
cloud passed from view, the student’s memory know- 
ledge enabled her to complete the sketch. 

The oil sketch of evening light on the church (Fig. 
4a) was full of difficulties, the chief being the problem 
of conveying the idea that the whole was lit by a rosy 
yellow glow, throwing cool purple shadows. A little 
help with the colour mixing was given here, in order 
to key up the sunlit tone of the whole. 

Students who have tried to paint dark trees in oil 
against a light sky will know the difficulties which the 
“edges”? present, and in this case the student has 
rendered a very satisfactory account of herself. 


N Leicester, with the exception of the private 
schools, the whole of the elementary, secondary, 
technical, and art education is under the direction of 
the Education Committee of the Town Council, and 
scholarships are provided for the pupils to proceed 
from the lower to the higher institutions. Thus every 
advantage can be secured for those boys and girls who 
show any marked aptitude for a subject which needs 
specialisation. Scholars whose intention it is to enter 
trades or professions where drawing and its allied sub- 
jects will be of service to them, have every opportunity 
for advancement, and boys of promise and ability are 
drafted from the elementary schools to the School of 
Art, and receive special preparation for various trades, 
in addition to the general art education and instruction. 
A connection between the primary and art schools is 
maintained by supervisors, who are also on the staff 
of the latter, and who visit the primary schools to give 
help and advice to the teachers. Periodically sets of 
drawings, selected specially for the purpose, are framed 
and sent round to all the schools to act as a stimulus 
towards good work. In the upper schools, unfortunately, 
tuition in drawing is given a to the boys, the time of 
the girls being fully occupied with other subjects. This 
is the more to be regretted, because the girls, both in 
their homes and in the trades which many of them enter 
—such as millinery, dressmaking, etc.—have much op- 
portunity for making use of the colour-blending and 
the study of nature as it is given in the drawing lessons, 
and one means which might help to elevate the mass of 
the people is thus neglected. 

In reviewing the work of a large number of schools, 
it 1s not to be supposed that they all reach an equal 
level of excellence. Some do better work in the lower 
classes, others mm the higher; some are more success- 
ful in Nature work, others in object-drawing ; others, 
again, do well in memory, illustrative, and imaginative 
sketches. All of this is largely dependent on the bent 
of the individual teacher and the enthusiasm he puts 
into his work. 

At one time a detailed syllabus was issued to the 
schools, but this was found to be destructive of initiative 
on the part of the teachers, and it has now been allowed 
to fall into disuse, so that the teachers have a practically 
free hand in their choice of subjects. There are of neces- 
sity definite principles which have to be taught, and by 
general consent certain of these are taken in one standard 
and certain in another ; but occasionally a teacher whose 
inclination is towards drawing will carry bis class some- 
what beyond the general average. 

In most schools a list is drawn up of the proposed 
lessons for the term, and the teacher sets out with a 
definite aim, and chooses his subjects with a view to 
its accomplishment. By looking ahead he can secure 
his material with greater ease, and the children often 
help in the matter. The foliage for Nature drawing 
may be obtained from the various parks and open 
spaces in the town, the schools being allowed to send 
weekly for a supply of herbage, and those which take 
advantage of this have always sufficient specimens. 

In every large town the schools vary in size, in con- 
ditions of working, and in the class of children attending 
them, and all this makes for differences in the work. 
In the poorer and more crowded parts of the town the 
old and less convenient schools are usually found, while 
the outlying districts have the advantage of newer and 
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more commodious buildings. As the girls do not. take 
drawing, half the staff have to be told off to take the 
needlework classes; and while the larger schools have 
a teacher for every standard, in the smaller ones all the 
drawing may even have to be taken in two classes. 
This means a difference of classification : some masters 
prefer to arrange the boys according to their capacity, 
so that a Standard IV. boy may possibly be working 
side by side with a Standard VII. In such cases boys 
who have a special aptitude are soon discovered, and 
have the best chance of getting on. 

The work illustrated in the following articles is from 
a number of schools, and this is open to the criticism 
that to collect a few drawings from one school and a few 
from another does not represent the general average 
of the town; but typical examples have been chosen, 
with a view to show the general scheme adopted. 
Certain schools, which have the advantage of a large 
staff and buildings, can carry out this scheme more 
fully, hence their names recur more frequently. On 
the other hand, where a school is making a special effort 
in any one direction, by reason of the tendency or in- 
clination of the teachers, illustrative exercises are given. 
Limitation of space does not allow a larger selection to 
be made, but sufficient examples, it is hoped, have 
been chosen to explain the plan on which the work in 
the Leicester schools is carried out. 

INFANTS. 

In all infant and kindergarten schools the subjects are 
so interwoven that one cannot be considered in any 
way apart from the rest. Drawing is part of every 
subject, and all that is taught finds expression some 
time or other in form, either by modelling, drawing in 
sand, paper-cutting, stitching with needle and coloured 
wools on paper, thread-laying, or drawing with crayons 
and water colour on paper. Drawing as a subject by 
itself does not exist; it is only one among several 
methods of expression, and the point for the teacher to 
consider is by which method a certain fact may be best 
impressed on the child ; and, conversely, by what means 
the child can best express himself to show that ‘he 
has grasped the fact in question. 

In some schools greater emphasis is laid on free 
expression, in others on Nature work, in others on 
paper-cutting, and so on; so that while the objects 
aimed at in all infant schools are the same, there is 
considerable diversity in the methods by which they 
are attained. 

The exercises here illustrated constitute only parts of 
each lesson—that done on or with paper, expression in 
solid form being omitted—and it results that the larger 
number are the work of the top classes, which in the 
nature and object drawing approximates to Standard I. 
The Nature work in some form or other preponderates 
(page 830), although in connection with it and with 
other lessons many common objects are introduced, 
some of which are illustrated on page 829. In the 
majority of schools all copying from the board is avoided ; 
the children look at some object or specimen placed 
before them, and try to express their conception of it 
on paper. Some teachers, however, still feel there is 
value in an occasional drawing on the board to show 
the children how to proceed; where this method is 
adopted, it is done to correct an unsuccessful effort on 
the part of the children. The drawback to the plan is 
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that too much stress is laid upon correct drawing, where- 
as with small children exactness is not the chief object ; 
and if it exists, it is usually acquired at the expense of 
a more important quality—that is, the endeavour on the 
part of the children to see for themselves what is in front 
of them, or to recall what they have seen and express it 
on paper. At the same time, there must of necessity 
be certain mechanical exercises to teach the handling of 
tools and materials, and this must involve some direct 
copying. 

Cutting shapes out of paper always appeals strongly 
to small children, and many are the uses to which this 
drawing with the scissors may be put. The cut-out 
mass typifies the thing to the child’s mind in a way 
that a drawing as such does not. 
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It is useful for emphasising proportion and giving a 
feeling for size. This has been the aim of the set of 
exercises shown here. The long piece at the top (Fig. 1) 
is a boy’s exercise after hearing a description of the late 
King’s funeral: it depicts the approach to Windsor 
Castle, the crowd in black in the foreground, the soldiers 
in red and blue stationed at intervals—the Queen’s 
carriage, the charger, and the gun carriage being the 
special features of interest. The class learnt to realise, 
for example, the size of the boy as compared with 
his truck (Fig. 2), the children with the tree and 
tent (Fig. 3),andsoon. The exercise in the right-hand 
bottom corner (Fig. 4) is a piece of work done at 
home by a child after a lesson on a rainy day. 


(To be continued.) 








ART AND THE BOOK. 
ZARLY WOOD-ENGRAVINGS (WITH NOTES ON METAL-ENGRAVING). 


BY W. E, SPARKES. 


WE are become accustomed so much to pictures in 

our books that we are inclined to think some- 
thing is wanting if we turn the leaves and find no illus- 
trations. Custom and habit are strong here as else- 
where—our likings are handed down from generation 
to generation; and in so intimate a possession as the 
book it would almost seem as though nothing can be 
added to make it more acceptable to our eyes. 

Suppose an ancient monk from before the days of 
printing to again “revisit the pale glimpses of the 
moon,” and mix in the rush and tear of modern life. 
Much as he might be disturbed, he would at least find 
himself at home when a book was thrust into his hands. 
There might well be many strange things in modern 
cities, but here was a possession that carried him back to 
peaceful days passed in his cell. 

The binding (we will imagine the ghost to hold a 
book bound by, say, Mr. Cobden-Saunderson) delight, 
him for its flexibility and for its delicate ornament. His 
mind flies back to those treasured writings in the priory, 
those books bound in wood upon which were plates of 
gold and silver, with scattered jewels between. He 
turns the cover lovingly, and finds a flowered “ end- 
paper” daintily holding the book within the covers, 
and at the same time leading the reader courteously 
to the book itself. 

But here he is met by something strange. His own 
ancient writings were begun with infinite care. His 
mind goes back to that illuminated letter which took 
him so long, and was written at such a cost of care 
and patience ; or to that page, with its pictured saints 
and angels, so beautiful in the eyes of the prior that 
strangers were shown this as one of the treasured sights 
of the church. He sees nothing of these illuminations in 
the book as he opens it, and he turns the pages hurriedly 
to read at the end the name of the writer. But there 
is none; and it is only when he returns to the first page 
that he finds both the title and the writer shown to- 
gether. Surely the title-page, unknown before the days 
of printing, must appear to the good ghost an advance 
on his practice—unless he has made up his mind that 
nothing ecclesiastical is capable of improvement. For 
the book was in ancient days hardly to be separated in 
thought from the church. 





Now he turns the pages. How eagerly he examines 
the even writing, and how he praises the writer for his 
skill in spacing and regularity! for surely not even he, 
the most skilful penman in the monastery, could have 
written with such a steady pen. Then as the pictures 
come to view, page after page, how he exclaims at the 
number; but how he puzzles over the craftsman ! 

For though printing was unknown in his days, and 
he is yet to be astonished by learning that what he 
mistook for handwriting is nothing of the kind, he had 
known pictures to be engraven in the monastery. Did 
not the pilgrims eagerly buy the little pictures which 
Brother Anthony had made? For, knowing how 
greatly the people delighted to be shown the saints 
and martyrs drawn and painted in the _ books, 
and seeing how their eyes were often fixed upon 
the painted glass in the church, he thought how he 
might give them pictures for themselves, and at 
the same time make a profit for the monastery ; for 
surely there was need of money, and the monks were 
skilful in many arts. Wherefore, thinking much, the 
good brother had at length drawn a picture of a saint 
on a small block of wood which he had planed and 
smoothed for the purpose ; and then with a sharp knife 
he had cut the wood away from these lines, so that the 
drawing stood out from the wood, as the embroidery 
on a robe stands out from the stuff. What, then, to be 
done but to take ink and smear it over the raised lines, 
and then press this upon paper; and, see, here is a pic- 
ture of the saint in black lines! Let them dry, and 
then send the sheets to the cell where the illuminist 
sits painting his beautiful initial letters, and let him 
choose a few bright colours, and paint these “ prints ” 
so that the people may be satisfied. For to them these 
prints are as beautiful as the drawings in the books 
that are treasured with so much care by the monks. 

And how eagerly the prints were bought by travellers 
and pilgrims ; and what profit came to the church ! 

Truly, with much care the first pictures had been cut 
from the wood; for soon it was found that if the 
lines were too thin they chipped from the block, leaving 
white lines in the print. And this was so, because 
the drawing must needs be made on the face of the 
block, and not across the grain, for the knife would have 
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failed to cut evenly if that were not so. But the spirit 
from the past, holding the modern book in his hand, 
finds lines and marks far beyond the skill of any engraver 
in his days. He has yet to discover that not only the 
writing, but also the pictures, are produced by mechan- 
ical means. Probably the church in his days would 
have looked askance at such, as beyond the limits of 
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lines, to the rough woodcuts which he and his fellows 
sold to the peasants, the travellers, and the pilgrims in 
the ages long past. Had he lived long enough to see 
the first printed books, he would have seen also how 
naturally the printers tried to copy the ancient written 
books. Types were founded on handwriting; initial 
letters were cut and were afterwards coloured by hand, 
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From THE Tract or Goop Livine anp Dyna, 
A woodcut engraved on the flat length of the wood and not across the grain, as became the habit in modern days. 
(By courtesy of the Director of the British Museum.) 


human skill, and would, perhaps, have used means 
to discover what evil power lay behind the workmen. 
Is it not said that the first printer in Paris was thought 
to be in league with the evil one, because he produced 
his writings so quickly, and yet with such exactness ? 
Yet though the visitor from the past knows nothing 
of the mysteries of printing or “ process,” he sees the 
likeness of these wonderful pictures with infinitely fine 





in order to vie with the illuminated manuscript, and 
soon pictures cut in wood were printed among the type 
to the same end. 

True, had he seen some of the first engravings—had 
he seen Caxton’s foxes and lions, and strange rabbits 
and stranger men—he would have probably wished to 
hurry back to the shades; but if he had been with- 
held with a restraining hand, and had been taken 
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across to the Continent, and particularly to Germany, 
France, and Italy, he would have been more contented 
to stay awhile. For in those countries especially the 
delicate art that marked almost everything in those 
days soon found its way into the book: engravers on 
wood, though they still cut on the face of the block, and 
could never, therefore, hope to obtain fine lines—those 
engravers were rapidly becoming skilful ; and the soul of 
the traveller from the past would have been delighted if 
he could have seen, for instance, Albert Diirer’s “ Little 
Passion,” or “ Greater Passion,” or many others of his 
great woodcuts. 


Woop-ENGRAVINGS FoR Book ILLUSTRATION. 


Yet with all this increase in skill the artists soon be- 
came dissatisfied. At first they probably cut their own 
engravings, and this called for much more hand skill ; 
afterwards a race of engravers arose, trained specially 
to cut the wood, but not themselves too heavily bur- 
dened with artistic knowledge. Now, accuracy is a great 
thing, but knowledge is a greater. Artists who have 
had their works reproduced, no matter in what material, 
by the merely accurate copyist without any artistic 
power, have always raved. Of no avail to point out 
that the lines are there in their place ; the artist replies, 
“Yes, but there is an utter lack of spirit and knowledge, 
and that kills everything.” Have not some of us seen 
the agonies that sensitive artists have passed through 
when their drawings caine back in proof from the wood- 
engravers? Have we not seen Millais’s pencilled notes, 
“Open this eye wider,” “look to the drawing of this 
hand ;” or read Rossetti’s wails when his delicately 
drawn pictures came back from the engraver hacked 
out of all knowledge ? 

Something of this, I am convinced, lay at the root of 
the rapid decline of wood-engraving in the early days. 
Not of decline in quality or quantity, but rather that the 
artists, increasing day by day in skill, and adding much 
more light and shade to their drawings, continually 
telling more in the way of graceful lines, reflections, 
play of light, and so on, found that the engravers could 
not keep pace with them. Indeed, the task set was an 
impossible one. Wood-engraving is a beautiful art, and 
wood-engravers have very often added considerably to 
the beauty of a drawing ; but it must also be allowed 
that where an artist, especially a man who draws figures, 
expects character and finesse to be shown in the engrav- 
ing as they are in his original drawing, the wood-engraver 
is often unequal to the task. Yet for all that it is a 
mournful thing to find so ancient, marvellous, and ar- 
tistic a craft, if not dead, yet dying. 

Well, whatever the reason, wood-engravings soon dis- 
appeared from the earliest books, and metal-engravings 
took their place. In these the artist “ got back his own 
lines,” as they say: what he drew on the metal sheet 
with his graving tool was printed just as he gave it ; and 
if the result was not good, that was due to his own 
want of care or skill or knowledge. 

True, there was a difficulty when it came to the 
printing—so great a difficulty that it very soon became 
the practice to print the pictures on separate sheets, 
which were then stitched in place among the printed 
pages. The difficulty is this. In a wood-engraving the 
lines stand out above the “ bed ”’ just as the types are 
raised ; the roller, charged with ink, therefore catches 
these lines as it catches the type, so that, if the wood- 
cut and the types are all raised to the same level in a 
frame, they can all be inked together, and, of course, 
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all be printed from the one frame in which they are 
fastened. But in a metal-engraving all this is reversed. 
The engraver cuts out the lines from the plate, and into 
these he dabs the ink, afterwards wiping the surface of 
the plate with rags until it is perfectly clean. Then, 
under the press, the ink is squeezed out of the lines on to 
the paper. 

Here, however, are two engravings from early books, 
differing widely in skill and artistic merit, but both inter- 
esting as having been produced nearly in the same year. 


THe TrayttE oF Gop Lyuyne—Paris, 1503. 


It appears that though restrictions were placed on 
most goods brought into England in those early days, 
books were allowed to be imported free of charge. This 
may well have been because printing was still in a 
backward condition in England while it flourished on 
the Continent, and the result of this freedom from im- 
port duty was seen in the number of foreign books that 
found their way here. 

Moreover, in France and in Antwerp English books 
were printed, probably (to judge from certain peculi- 
arities in spelling) set up by Scottish workmen, or, at 
any rate, read by a Scotsman before the final printing. 
Vérard, who printed and published a great number of 
French books from 1485 onwards, was the most famous 
popular printer of Paris, holding something of the posi- 
tion of Caxton in England, though his books were far 
in advance of those of the English printer. 

This Tract on Good Living and Taine is a little book 
of sermons drawn up for popular use. The page here 
reproduced deals with the Lord’s Prayer, which is 
written out in full at the head of the page in a scroll 
attached to the hand of the figure of Christ. 

The simple design takes the mind back immediately 
to old illuminated manuscripts, or to the frescoes painted 
on church walls in the days before artists began to look 
about for themselves. The traditional art is shown in 
the formal rows of apostles seated so that the faces 
are turned almost at the same angle; it is shown in 
the regularity in the height of the heads arranged in 
three rows, the back row all seen in profile ; it is shown 
in the angular drapery, in the absence of expression or 
character in the faces, and in the device, common to 
early illuminations and frescoes, of putting the words 
of the speaker on a scroll. 

The actual craftsmanship is not bad, but the engraver 
was probably a workman without artistic training—a 
fact that is evident if one looks for a moment at the 
hands, and particularly at the feet, or at the hard line 
where the hair falls back from the face. It is quite 
possible that a capable artist drew out the design in the 
first instance, and had the mortification of seeing it cut 
to pieces ; or, what is more probable, the engraver copied 
the design from some old manuscript or wall-painting. 

Such blocks were laid in stock. Nothing is more 
common than to find the same block doing duty on 
several occasions and illustrating quite different themes 
—a device not unknown even to modern publishers. 
But though artistically these old engravings may not 
reach a high standard, there is often an earnestness and 
a directness about them that are very delightful. 


Pace FROM A Book oF Hours, PRINTED BY 
PuitierE PigcoucnetT—Paris, 1501— 


is a very different kind of work. The French illuminated 
manuscripts at the end of the fifteenth century—that is to 
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say, thirty or forty years after the introduction of print- 
ing—were world renowned, and whenever they appear 
in the market to-day are bought at high prices. Small 
wonder! for brilliant artists were engaged on both the 
illustrations and the illuminations. The names of Jean 
Foucquet, servant to the king, and Jean Perreal, painter 
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ployed in the production of each book, only the more 
artistic portions—the figures and designs crowded with 
incident—being undertaken by the principal artists. 
Now, when men such as Antoine Vérard (the publisher 
of the Tract of Good Living) found there was a ready sale 
for finely printed books, they set about copying these 
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From A “Book or Hours,” PRINTED BY PHILIPPE PicoucnEeT—Paris, 1501. 
It is thought that this was printed from a metal plate in the ‘‘ wood-engraving style” —that is to say, the ground 
was cut away, leaving the lines projecting above the surface. 
(By courtesy of the Director of the British Museum.) 


to Anne of Brittany, are two distinguished names that 
are on record. The religious books of devotion, particu- 
larly the Book of Hours, were not, as a rule, illus- 
trated by such artists for the common market, but 
rather as gifts from a king to a foreign court, or from 
one rich noble to another. They were books demanding 
the highest skill, and probably several men were em- 


delightful illuminated manuscripts by means of type 
and engravings. 

Curiously enough, just at this time German influence 
in art was very powerful. Only a few years more and 
such giants as Albert Diirer and Hans Holbein were to 
astonish the world ; but already in illuminations, in oil 
paintings, in frescoes, in stained glass, and in all the 
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artistic crafts, the Germans were making rapid strides, 
setting up a standard for all Europe, and so powerfully 
affecting art everywhere that before long in France, 
and later in England too, the native art became German 
in character. 

This change is seen very markedly in the Books of 
Hours, then so much in favour; and, as a matter of 
course, when Antoine Vérard or Simon Vostre or Philippe 
Pigouchet began to bring out in print fine copies of the 
manuscripts, these characters remained. 

Any one who has an opportunity of seeing original 
French manuscripts dating from the end of the 15th 
century will see at a glance how faithfully the artist- 
engraver of the present page from the Book of Hours 
has copied the manuscript-illuminator. 

First, there is the central scene; and then, in the 
borders, is a strange assembly of natural and conven- 
tional forms, some having a connection with the prin- 
cipal picture, but many being merely ornamental and 
pretty devices to entice and delight the eye. It is diffi- 
cult for us to get the same point of view as these old 
book-lovers ; we want a statement and to be done with 
it. But the old illuminist, as well as his patron, was not 
in such a hurry: pictures were matter of slow growth, 
over which a man spent his energies lovingly ; and if 
his fancy took a wayward turn, why should he not 
show this in the pretty borders about the picture ? 

I have pointed out in other chapters how this love 
of ornament—and often a love of humour—led the 
painter-writer often to strange lengths, so that he put 
a running border about the picture, by no means a com- 
mentary on the text, but full of quaintness and dainti- 
ness, and sometimes fun. Moreover, this seemed to 
delight even the most saintly patron, who found nothing 
incongruous in this strange companionship of sacred 
and profane on the same sheet. 

It is quite likely that Jean Foucquet and Jean Per- 
real gave their assistance and advice to the printers when 
they determined to publish fine editions of the Book of 
Hours. Perhaps they drew the designs; but if not, 
the designers were extremely capable artists ; and when 
one considers that the printing was often done in bril- 
liant inks on vellum, and that illuminists were called 
in to add touches of colour and gold, one can see how 
close these printed books came to the original illuminated 
volumes from which they were copied. 


How WERE THESE ENGRAVED—Woop or METAL ? 

Now, these fine-lined engravings have puzzled a good 
many experts. It is easy to see that the lines are not 
cut into the metal plate, because such lines have a 
character of their own. On the other hand, as wood- 
engraving in those early days was never practised (so far 
as is known) across the grain, it would seem impossible 
to get such fine lines as are in these blocks. Of course 
there were engravers in metal (I mean men who orna- 
mented gold and silver vessels, for instance) who were 
expert in either cutting patterns in lines into the metal, 
or, by slicing away the metal, in leaving the pattern 
standing up from the general surface. It was not un- 
usual for such workmen to cut dies, in which the de- 
sign stands out as though made of thin wires soldered 
on the metal. 

Such men would find little difficulty in applying their 
skill to the cutting of pictures. Suppose the artist to 
have taken a plate of soft metal, and to have given it 
to one of these goldsmith-engravers (who were often 
artists as well) ; suppose him to ask that all the metal 
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should be cut away, leaving the lines of the design 
standing, just as in a wood-engraving: the craftsman 
would surely succeed. For in much later years metal 
has been used in this way; though, of course, this is 
not what is meant by metal-engravings or “ copper 
plates”’ for printing. When we come to consider these, 
we shall find that the term applies to prints obtained 
from lines cut into a metal plate. 

One other reason for thinking that these present 
blocks were cut from metal in the wood-engraving method 
is that various parts of the background are covered with 
white dots, and a little inspection shows that these were 
all punched with the same tool. Even on hard wood 
it is doubtful whether such a multitude of punches would 
not have split the wood. These dots were very com- 
monly used by French engravers; they were used to 
“break up the dead black,” and to give the glistening 
appearance which in the written book was obtained by 
gold leaf on the background. 


A Frew Worps ON THE PICTURE. 


The central panel shows the ‘‘ Adoration of the Shep- 
herds””—French shepherds translated to Palestine— 
while through the broken walls of the ruined stable an 
undoubted French chateau and an unquestioned French 
spire are to be seen; but this is quite in accordance 
with early art. The figure of the Virgin, however, is 
rather derived from Italy, or perhaps it would be better 
to say, is Italian in dress and Flemish in attitude. Of 
course there was always an interplay between the arts 
of the different countries ; it is impossible to say that 
these or those are native grown. But certain figures, 
such as the apostles, for instance, have a more settled 
and typical mode of representation. 

It is very interesting to compare this panel with the 
one drawn from the Tract of Good Living. The latter, as 
I have pointed out, is based on traditional lines; the 
former is, on the contrary, based on the fresh and 
new. Here are peasants with their wives in their habit 
as they lived; young and old, merry and thoughtful, 
they play their parts—the object of the artist being to 
express their character in their attitudes as well as in 
their facial marks. For fear this should not be enough, 
he labels them. Here are “ the handsome Roger’”’ and 
“the gay Gobin,” and so on, all of whom would in- 
stantly appeal to the townsman or farmer who bought 
the book ; for had he not seen on St. John’s eye a stage 
built in the fields, or near the church, and the Mystery 
Play of the Birth of Christ enacted by the priests and 
choristers? Roger and Alice, Gobin and Aloysius, were 
household names to them. How delightful to find them 
again in the print which father had bought at the book- 
seller’s in the booth at the church gate in the city! 

This is a scene clean built on common life. The ox, 
horse, and dog, and the pretty flowers underfoot, are 
just those familiar touches which mark the difference 
between traditional art and the natural. Then there 
are hints for the more learned, for history and poetry 
were all alike pressed into the service, probably at the 
hint of some learned patron. At two opposite corners, 
left and right, are two women, each with her label. 
These are two of the many sibyls whose wise words 
and strange prophecies played so large a part in the 
teaching of the Church in those old days. One is “ Sibila 
Sanne ”’ or the Samian Sibyl, who was said to have pro- 
phesied that a Virgin should cradle her son in an ox’s 
stall, wherefore the sibyl holds what at first sight might 
be mistaken for a cradle ; the object of the artist having 
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been, no doubt, to combine in one both cradle and 
stall. ‘Sibila Tiburcian,” or the Tiburtine Sibyl, prophe- 
sied that Christ should be scourged by the Romans ; 
there seems no particular reason for her inclusion here. 
The pretty pastoral scene, with shepherds and 
shepherdesses, that forms the central little panel at the 
foot is admirable. These fresh, open-air scenes were 
particularly beloved by the French illuminists; they 
are so gay, so natural, that they appeal instantly to all 
minds. And what could be more delightful than the 
merry peasants dancing in a flowery (if somewhat con- 
ventional) field to the strains of the piper? The other 
parts of the border—the curious bird and dragon forms 
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—are merely for ornament, and have no meaning, un- 
like the panels which show the happy peasants, for these, 
no doubt, had a bearing on the central scene. 

But it will be noticed that the border is made up of 
several distinct pieces, which appear to be separate 
blocks ; a very useful arrangement, since it would be 
easy to vary the borders for different books, infinitely, 
by grouping these portions in new ways. 

Wood-engraving (or perhaps it should be said metal 
and wood engraving in the wood-engraving style, if that 
is not too awkward a phrase) could hardly in those days 
go further; and indeed, shortly after this, metal line- 
engraving begins to come rapidly to the front. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE WORK IN CONNECTION 
WITH OBJECT LESSONS. 


BY FELIX T. KINGSTON, BARRY. 


T= exercises given in this article have reference to 
the study of ventilation. They are intended to 
illustrate the principles of the matter by the actual 
producing of currents of air, thus affording ocular 
demonstration to accompany any lessons on this sub- 
ject. 

, The models may be made by the teacher ; but it is 
of vastly greater importance that they should be con- 





Fie. 1. 


structed by the pupils, for which purpose they have 
been simplified in design so as to bring them well within 
the capacity of children, and can easily be further 
simplified if necessary. 


NOTES ON THE Fiqures. 


The material used may be thin card (as in the present 
instance), wood, or metal, or a combination of these 
materials. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the production of convection 
currents in air by means of heat. A short candle 
placed immediately under one of the chimneys causes 
a warm current to ascend, the rising air being displaced 


by a downward draught through the other chimney. 
The presence of the latter current can be shown by 
holding a light feather, or some smouldering brown 
paper, immediately over the aperture (in the latter case 
the course of the smoke emitted can be traced down 
through one flue and up through the other). If the 
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candle be moved to the second flue, the current is re- 
versed in direction. 

The model should of necessity be as nearly air-tight 
as possible at the joints. 

A hole 5” x 2” (Fig. 1a) is cut in one side, and a piece 
of glass 6” x 3” glued on the interior of this face to allow 
the eye to follow the action inside the model. In order 
that the candle may be inserted and handled, it will 
be necessary to have one face of the box hinged and 
movable, or else to leave out entirely the face which 
rests on the ground. The chimneys are simply rolls 
of paper, fitted into holes made in the top by means of 
punch or gouge. These chimneys are not indispensable, 
their only use being to strengthen the force of the current. 
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In the case of young children it may be well to omit 
them. 

Fig. 2 exemplifies the use of the plenum and vacuum 
systems of ventilation. It consists of a box with four 
holes of sector shape (Fig. 26) in one end, immediately 
outside which a circular fan (Fig. 2c) rotates. Accord- 
ing to the direction of rotation, this fan either with- 
draws air from the box or drives air into it, the result 
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Fig. 3 is the model of an exhaust fan commonly used 
in ventilating mines. 

A cylinder 7 cm. diameter and 2 cm. thick is first 
made in paper, using the piece D and two circles like A 
(Fig. 3a). Two round discs, B, 9 cm. diameter, are 
next glued to the cylinder, the whole forming a grooved 
wheel. A number of pieces of card, C (in this case 
twelve), are glued into this groove at points on the 
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being an inflow or an outflow respectively through the 
small hole A. The presence of these currents can easily 
be detected by placing a light downy feather at A. 
The circular disc (Fig. 2c) forming the fan is glued to 
the end of a knitting needle pushed through the centres 
(a a, Fig. 2b) of the square ends of the box. Enough 
of this needle projects at the back (Fig. 2a) to serve as 
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Fig. 2b. 


a handle for twirling it between finger and thumb. A 
bead of seccotine dropped on the axis close up to the 
box, and allowed to harden, will prevent its slipping 
out of position. The hole A is made with a hollow 
punch ; the larger holes in the square end give oppor- 
tunity for some delicate stopped cutting with the knife. 
Score the disc lightly, so as to ensure rigidity of its 
oblique planes. 
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circumference previously marked on disc B. A little 
seccotine’ applied to the edges will suffice to fix them 
firmly. A piece of wire pushed through the centre 
forms an axis on which the fan may be made to 
spin. 
The erection of the fan over one of the openings of a 
closed box, suchas Fig. 1, will provide an excellent original 
problem for the more forward pupils. The rotation 
of the fan will create inward and outward currents, 
as in the former case. 
The model will manifestly be of use in quite another 
connection—namely, as part of a water-mill. A thin 
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jet of water from a syringe directed against the steps 
on the wheel, tangential to its circumference, will reveal 
to the pupil the mysteries of water power. 

Exercises of the foregoing nature are more than mere 
accompaniments of a lesson; it is rather truer to 
say that they are the lesson—that the very essence of 
the lesson consists in doing them. It is by means of 
such exercises, rightly planned and executed, that 
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handicraft in the school fulfils its highest function in 
enabling the pupil to educate himself. 

~Few things are of more absorbing interest to a boy 
than a real working model of his own making, and no 
other method will so indelibly impress upon his mind 
the truths which his model is designed to teach. 

Models of this kind need none of the usual artistic 
decoration by means of coloured papers, etc.; their 
utility is the first consideration. hat is required of 
them is that they shall work—that they shall therefore 
be accurately made. All dispensable elaboration should 
be avoided. 

Little acquaintance with the designing and construc- 


Fig. 3a. 


tion of any rudimentary piece of apparatus is necessary 
to know how often, after the greatest care has been 
taken in the making, the apparatus fails to act. It is 
well that the pupil should come face to face with pos- 
sibilities and difficulties of this kind ; for in search for 
hidden causes of defect, and in the discovery and applica- 
tion of remedy, the pupil is in the highest sense “ learning 
by doing.” He is placed somewhat in the position of 
the inventor, and being on his-own resources, is bound 
to bring into play all the ingenuity and initiative he can 
command. Along these lines we have tense interest, 
strained attention, concentration of purpose, cultiva- 
tion of will power, the joy of mastery, the love of work. 








ART IN THE MANUAL 


TRAINING ROOM. 


SUGGESTIVE MODELS.—IV. A JEWEL CASKET. 


BY W. H. 


F all the models made in the manual room, no 
one is more popular with the boys than a box of 

some kind; and perhaps no one encourages to such 
an extent constructive and decorative design. The boy 
makes the box to suit the purpose. If the purpose of 
the box is to hold collars, then it should have four or 
more equal sides; if/ffor holding negatives, the box 
will be long, and have slots inside to keep the negatives 


RODGER. 


apart ; if a work-box, then it must be constructed and 
designed to suit that purpose, and so on. 

The jewel casket shown this month is made of walnut. 
Oak, or indeed any hard wood, would be suitable; but 
walnut, with its rich purple colour, wavy markings, and 
general decorative appearance, is eminently suited for 
such a mode. 

Figs. 1 and 2 give a general idea of how the casket 
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looks when finished. In making this model it would 
be well to follow the instructions given last month, 
especially in the shaping of the sides and ends. The 
ends are tongued, and fit into corresponding grooves cut 
out of the sides (Fig. 4). In drawing on the inclina- 
tions of the ends and sides, a bevel set to the angles 
should be used to ensure an equal inclination when 
the model is finished. After the sides and ends are pre- 





Fie. 2 


pared and finished with fine glass-paper, the joints are 
glued together and cramped with small hand-cramps, 
care being taken to see that the box is cramped square. 
One way of doing this is to measure the diagonals, and 
if one diagonal is longer than the other, the cramp is 
inclined out of the square in such a way as to pull the 
extremities of the long diagonal nearer, and so make 
both diagonals equal in length (Fig. 9). 

This method of squaring is adopted in squaring up 
large objects. Where cramps are not used the try- 
square can be applied from the sides, and the object 
shifted to the square by hand. When the glue is thor- 
oughly set the bottom is fitted, glued into position, and 
fixed with small oval brads to the ends. It will be 





noticed from the photograph that the bottom projects 
}” over each end. 

The lid is worked out of a piece of §” material, and 
when finished the little oblong of ,°,” stuff is glued on. 
Through the centre of this rectangular piece a small 
hole is bored, and a §” diameter brass caddy-ball screwed 
on. The positions for the brass round-headed nails are 
now carefully measured off and small holes bored ; 
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but the nails are not driven in until after the model is 
polished. 

The hinge and clasp are what might be termed the 
special features of this model. The complete hinge is 
shown in position in Fig. 2, and a full-sized drawing in 
Fig. 8. tt is made of No. 10 8.W.G. brass wire and 
No. 24 8.W.G. sheet brass. A piece of wire a little 
longer than that required is selected and hammered out 

flat the distance between the 

two end catches. This provides a 

flat surface, through which three 

holes are drilled to secure this 

part of the hinge to the lid. 

Both ends of the wire are now 
given a double bend to pass 
through the eyes of the catches. 

|, In making the catches, which 
are screwed to the side of the 

. box, the sheet brass is first cut 
|. to the width, bent double over 
|, a piece of the same wire as 
shown, and the face side ham- 
mered in close with the pane 

| of the hammer, and then fin- 
- ished with a blunt tracer. The 
shape is next drawn on, cut out 
with a fret saw, and finished 

with the file (Fig. 10). 

The clasp is made out of the 
same sheet brass, and is in two 
pieces. The under part (Fig. 5) 

has a staple riveted to it large enough to pass through 
the front part or hasp (Fig. 6) and take in the }’ 
diameter bolt-ring (Fig. 7). The hasp is hinged and 
screwed to the underside of the lid. The size of 
wire used for the staple and the pin passing through 
the hinge is No. 13 8.W.G. The bolting can be 
bought in any watchmaker’s for a trifle. Before 
polishing this model the hinge, clasp, and caddy-ball 











VL 


must be removed, as projections interfere with the 
polishing process. After polishing, the brass round- 
headed nails are carefully driven in, and the other 
fixtures replaced. 

The inside of the casket might be lined with red or 
blue plush, stretched over thin wood, and glued into 
position. Fig. 3 shows a complete dimensioned work- 
ing drawing of the model. 
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) hago: an immense number of drawings the follow- 

ing have been selected for “ honours” this 
month. We have still in hand many drawings which 
will gain awards subsequently. The number sent in 
during the past two months has been very gratifying, 
and indicates a keen interest in the work. We hope the 
number may go on increasing. 


1. John Boyton (14), Clapham Road Council School, 
Bedford. 

2. Nelson Butterworth (11), Booth Town Council 
School, Halifax. 

3. Albert E. Freeman (13), Mablethorpe Council 
School, Lincolnshire. 

4. Hartley Jacques (12), All Saints School, Rochdale. 


5. Herbert Marshall (13), Parish Church School 
Dewsbury. 

6. Alice Appleyard (11), Parish Church School, 
Dewsbury. 


Commended awards to— 


Alfred Adshead (13), Parish Church School, Dews- 
bury; Stanley Lee (12), Parish Church School, Dews- 
bury; Bernard Wilson (12), Parish Church School, 
Dewsbury ; Harry Lee (13), Parish Church School, 
Dewsbury ; Herbert Smiter (10), St. Mary’s National 
School, Aylesbury ; Septimus Smith (13), Rose Street 
Council School, Gateshead ; Edith Pitt (13), Rainbow 
Hill Girls’ School, Worcester; William J. Laity (14), 
Roskear Council School, Camborne ; Joseph Mills (12), 
All Saints School, Rochdale; Alfred Howarth (12), 
All Saints School, Rochdale; Gilbert Walker (11), 
Northowram Council School, Halifax; F. Urion (13), 
National School, Ellesmere; H. Goodfellow (12), 





National School, Ellesmere; Bertha Dilworth (10), 
St. Teresa’s Roman Gatholic School, St. Helen’s: 
Donald A. Mallard (13), Bathforum School, Bath; 
David Ramsay (12), Rosemount Public School, Glas- 
gow ; George Green (11), Uphall Council School, Ilford ; 
Albert Peers (13), St. Charles School, Liverpool ; Oliver 
O’Connor (14), St. Charles School, Liverpool; Joseph 
G. Maine (13), St. Charles School, Liverpool; J. E. 
Hawthorne (13), Scarcroft Road Council School, York ; 
James Halli (13), Dalmuir Public School, Dalmuir ; 
Howard M‘Minn (14), Ratcliffe School, Stepney, E. ; 
William Slater Blyth (12), Ratcliffe School, Stepney, 
E.; George Curtis (13), Griffithstown Council School; 
James Jones (12), Griffithstown Council School ; Reg- 
inald Dowden (14), Sunnyhill Road Council School, 
Streatham; Sydney Matthews (14), Sunnyhill Road 
Council School, Streatham; C. Kelly (13), Sunnyhill 
Road Council School, Streatham; Leonard Horwood 
(12), St. Julian’s School, Shoscombe, Bath; Grace 
Webb (13), Beaumont Girls’ Council School, Warrington ; 
Elizabeth Davies (12), Beaumont Girls’ Council School, 
Warrington; George Dexter (13), Grange Council 
School, Jarrow-on-Tyne ; Olive Schmuck (21), Gordon 
House, Apollo Bundee, Bombay ; George Leslie Chappell 
(14), Higher Elementary School, Devonport ; Wilfrid 
Edmonds (8), Greenbank Council School, Bristol ; 
E. Holder (8), Greenbank Council School, Bristol ; 
Harold Reeves (9), Greenbank Council School, Bristol ; 
Cedric Groves (10), Greenbank Council School, Bristol ; 
Clive R. Spence (14), West Dyke Council School, Red- 
car; Harry Crawford (13), West Dyke Council School, 
Redcar ; John P. Allan (14), West Dyke Council School, 
Redcar. 





SIMPLE OR LIGHT WOODWORK. 


BY ROBERT FF. WOOTTON, HON. SEC., EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION (LONDON BRANCH), AND 


“ec 


AUTHOR OF 


I. 


HERE is no necessity nowadays to advocate the 
teaching of handwork, or to justify its inclusion in 

the curricula of schools, even if we are undecided whether 
it is to be considered as a subject or a method of in- 
struction. Personally, I cannot conceive of handwork 
being used as a method until it has been treated as a 
subject ; and the measure of its value as a method will 
be in direct proportion to the knowledge of it as a 
subject: the grammar must not be neglected, or the 
composition will be defective. But I do not wish this 
to be read as meaning that a whole series of abstract 
exercises should be mastered before the work can be 
used to visualise and vitalise the other work of the school. 

The time for that style of procedure is past, and I 
hold rightly so. Let us rather introduce illustrative 
objects and models as early as possible, but not before 
there is a reasonable chance of their being successfully 
executed. 

The Board of Education included “ Light Woodwork ”’ 
in the code of last year as a subject of instruction. 
It is not, in my opinion, a very happy term; but by 
this time most teachers understand what it means, and 
many attempts have been made to formulate workable 
schemes. 


SIMPLE WOODWORK FOR JUNIOR CLASSES.” 


Certain tests may and should be applied to these 
various schemes, and they should be accepted or rejected 
accordingly. “ Are they practicable, suitable to school 
needs, and adaptable to school conditions?” ‘ How 
far do they appeal and conform to child nature, powers, 
and intelligence?” And I expect local exigencies will 
necessitate the question, “ How much will they cost in 
equipment and maintenance ? ” 

In the autumn of 1903 these questions were of deep 
pone interest. I had been asked by Mrs. Humphry 

ard to undertake the instruction of a class in toy- 
making in the evening recreation schools conducted at 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement in London, and defi- 
nite infermation under these headings was necessary 
before a commencement could be made. 

We began with a few simple, and as I thought inter- 
esting, objects from a child’s point of view, using ordinary 
tools, equipment, and materials, but with indifferent 
results, until I turned to Dr. Kalb’s book on Hand 
and Eye Training, and the Berlin scheme of woodwork 
for young children. Both in 1896 and 1898 I had had 
many opportunities for studying this scheme in Ger- 
many, and had discussed it with German teachers, and 
I determined to try it in London. Immediate success 
followed, and we were overwhelmed with applications 
to join the class. Then the scheme was developed along 
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English lines, rearranged, extended in all directions, and 
tried with children of all ages, from six to fourteen years, 
and both sexes; and later with students in training for 
the certificates of the National Froebel Union at classes 
for teachers in Croydon, Clapham, and Hornsey. In every 
case the most favourable results were obtained, and the 
most flattering opinions expressed ; and wherever cir- 
cumstances permitted the teachers used this particular 
form of woodwork teaching in their own schools. 

During the eight years many changes have been made 
in the schemes in the direction of simplification, and many 
difficulties overcome—very often by the pupils them- 
selves—as I have always found children most ingenious 
in suggesting simpler methods of construction than pre- 
sented themselves to my adult imagination ; and many 
of these simpler ways I have appropriated—not, I hope, 
without due thanks to the suggesters. 

The schemes are being worked in several places in 
England, Wales, and Scotland ; and the book has pene- 
trated to France, Holland, Sweden, Canada, South India, 
and New Zealand, but with what results I do not yet 
know. Iam trying to collect opinions as to their value, 
and also information respecting any modifications and 
adaptations which have been made, and propose to 
place these at the service of the readers of the Practical 
Teacher. 

The kind of work referred to may therefore be con- 
sidered ripe for placing before the readers of this journal, 
and I gladly embrace the opportunity which has been 
offered me by the Editor to give some account of it, and 
propose to do so under the following sub-headings :— 

1. General outline of the schemes of work, and of the 
methods adopted. 

2. The necessary equipment and tools, and their cost. 

3. The materials used, and their cost. 

4. Interesting modifications and adaptations in vari- 
ous localities. 

5. Examples of use in connection with other school 
subjects, either alone or in combination with other 
materials. 

6. Special examples of its use in upper standards. 

In each section the assistance of the photographer 
will be enlisted whenever and wherever possible ; and in 
connection with Nos. 4, 5, and 6 the co-operation of 
readers is earnestly invited. These last sections should 
be the most useful, and they can only be made so with 
the assistance of those teachers who have tried the 
schemes. Especially do I ask for information, and if 
possible photographs, from London, Croydon, Wales, 
Carlisle, the home counties, the Midlands, and the 
Secondary and Elementary Training Colleges. I have 
no doubt that the Editor will be pleased to forward 
communications, and I promise to acknowledge in the 
articles themselves the nature and source of all the 
information used in them. 


1. THe Work. 


This consists principally in the making of models of 
the nature shown in the accompanying photograph in the 
earlier stages, and later of full-sized objects for use in 
connection with, or in illustration of, the other sub- 
jects of the curriculum—nature study, physical science, 
history, geography, mathematics, etc. To commence 
with, the materials are principally }”, ,°,”, and 3” square 
rods, thin fretwood, and very fine nails, using. the 
simplest tools possible ; later, thicker wood and stouter 
nails and screws are necessary. 
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TEACHER, 


It is advisable to begin by choosing some “ centre of 
interest ” round which to work. This may be a farm, 
a home, a schoolroom, a railway station, the seaside, 
or something similar ; and later, such centres as a British 
or Saxon village, a Roman encampment, an Eskimo, 
Arab, or Indian encampment. Then take all the objects 
which can legitimately be associated with such a centre, 
arrange them in order of constructive difficulty, and make 
the necessary drawings, using the simplest admissible 
forms of construction, and observing just proportions. 
Supposing that “a farm” be selected for this centre, 
then the appropriate models would be ladders, fences, 
gates, spades, forks, rakes, hoes, swings, troughs, barrows, 
pumps, dog-kennels, rabbit-hutches, chicken-coops, pig- 
sties, windmills, carts, wagons, bridges, dovecots, wells, 
stables, byres, houses, out-buildings, etc. Similarly, for 
“the seaside,” children might be asked to construct 
model ladders and fences as before ; then chairs, seats, 
stalls, shelters, signal stations, lifeboat stations, flag 
stations, piers, bandstands, lighthouses, bathing ma- 
chines, etc. 

Other “centres” could be dealt with in the same 
way. Later in the year communal work, in connection 
with some topographical, geographical, or historical 
centres, may with advantage to other school subjects be 
attempted—such as a pit-head, with its surroundings, 
engine-house, drum, cage, offices, coal-heap, railway lines, 
engine, trucks, and so on. 

In the initial stages it is better to work collectively, 
and by directed work secure a body of experience and 
a degree of skill and facility in manipulating tools and 
materials before launching out into the more expressional 
and individual stream. 

All these objects in a communal group, duly and 
properly arranged, and then fixed upon a large piece 
of three-ply wood or thick strawboard, will form a valu- 
able addition to the school stock ; and, if placed where 
the whole of the scholars can see and examine them, will 
do more to excite interest, stimulate industry, and pro- 
mote self-inquiry and self-education than any amount 
of reading in books or listening to lectures can possibly 
do. Prehension is the mother of apprehension. 

Returning to our “centres of interest,” the objects 
connected with a railway station can be arranged and 
fixed as suggested ; railway lines laid with thin wire or 
cane, sleepers and chairs represented, finely-riddled 
ashes dusted on to the glued permanent way, sanded 
roads made to lead from a crossing with paths and fields 
(if in the country) surrounded by fences, and indicated 
by green paint, paper, or cloth. 

In towns, models of objects connected with the works 
department of the local Borough Council, tramway 
services, and notable spots and buildings lend themselves 
readily to form centres round which to work, and every- 
where one can modellise—if I may coin a new word— 
Stonehenge, Carnac, etc., methods of transport by sea 
and land, kites of various kinds, aeroplanes, and illus- 
trative realisations of tales from the school reading 


books. 





MetHops EmpPLoyep. 

Some of the things mentioned may seem ambitious, 
and likely to consume much time ; but I have found from 
experience that many hands, judiciously guided and con- 
trolled, make light work. Everything depends upon the 
methods employed. As a rule, I choose one of the fol- 
lowing, being guided by the nature of the work to be 
done, the age and capability of the workers, and the 
time available. 
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(a) Directed—where an object is first analysed by 
teachers and children, and then constructed by more 
or less short steps under direct guidance. Uniformity 
of shape and dimensions are here rigidly insisted upon. 

(b) Expressional—where the shape, dimensions, and 
details are left to the knowledge and taste of individual 
scholars, and assistance from the teacher is only given 
when asked for or advisable, and only then by sparse 
hints. Preliminary knowledge must be obtained for 
and by himself by each pupil from personal observation, 
study of books in the public or school libraries or else- 
where, picture or cigarette cards, etc., or by the question- 
ing of friends and acquaintances. 

(c) Communal—where large or complicated pieces of 
work are concerned. Here it is usual for the scholars 
themselves to select captains from among their number 
to be responsible for everything ; the captains in turn 
choose the number of men adjudged to be necessary 
for the work in hand, and apportion to each man a sec- 
tion. According to the nature of the work, each man 
searches out the information requisite for his section as 
mentioned in (b), prepares the necessary drawings, and 
submits them to his captain. 

Committee meetings are held, presided over by the 
captain, drawings examined, standardised, and re- 
drafted, and ways, means, and materials considered ; 
and, still under the guidance of the captain, the work 
is commenced and carried on. The teacher of the class 
meanwhile occupies a position of benevolent neutrality, 
unobtrusively cognisant of all that is going on: he is 
the umpire. Self-reliance and both individual and cor- 
porate responsibility are demanded by the teacher. 

In cases where scientific apparatus is concerned, it is 
sometimes advisable for the teacher to act as captain. 
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(d) Combination of a and b, b and ¢, ¢ and 4a, or a, 
b, and e. 

Here it is that the common sense, tact, intuition, or 
experience (call it which you please) of the teacher 
decides whether you merit and obtain success or failure. 

Nothing more than a general outline of the work and 
its nature has thus far been described ; and it will per- 
haps be well to deal with the questions of equipment, 
tools, and materials before giving more detailed informa- 
tion respecting the making of some of the models or 
combinations of them. I must however, first empha- 
sise two points. In the first place, every object should 
be made as lightly and delicately as is consistent with 
stability, especially in the lower classes of the school. 
The clumsy, ill-proportioned abortions which are, un- 
fortunately, becoming so common everywhere, con- 
demn themselves and their originators. Where they 
are made the work is educative, in spite of the teacher. 
Secondly, due proportion betweer the various objects 
grouped round a centre of interest must be provided for. 
In making a ladder, for instance, regard must be paid 
to a proposed dovecot or house later on, and vice versd ; 
otherwise some curious and ludicrous combinations will 
inevitably be the result. Discretion, judgment, fore- 
sight, and moderation are essential factors in the forma- 
tion of any and every successful scheme of handwork. 

Not being in the smallest degree a faddist, I make 
no extravagant claims that this particular form of wood- 
work is superior to any and every other form of hand- 
work, or that it can possibly replace all or any of the 
other subjects of the curriculum—‘“ the multiplication 
table must still be learned ”—but only ask that the 
schemes should be studied, and, if possible, tried. 

(To be continued.) 
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“SILENT READING. 


Alice in Wonderland. 


Children of the Old Testament. 
David and Emily. 

History of Tom Thumb. 

The King of the Golden River. 
Knights of the Grail. 

Linden Leaf. 

Nell and her Grandfather. 

. Story of Undine. 

Uncle Remus. 

. The Water-Babies. 


I. 
y 
3. 
4. 
%: 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10 
1. 
12 


Children of the New Testament. 








13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
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“Golden River” 


Series 


Affords the Best Possible 
Material for the Silent Read- 
ing so much recommended by 
Education Authorities. Each 
of these attractive volumes is 
beautifully printed in _ large 
type, fully illustrated in colour 
and black and white, and 
tastefully bound in_ picture 
covers. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 
Each 160 pages. Small Quarto. 


Price Is. 


John Halifax’s Boyhood. 
Gulliver in Lilliput. 
Kingsley’s “ Heroes.” 
Stories from “ Hiawatha.” 
Tom and Maggie Tulliver. 
The Ugly Duckling. 
Adventures of Ulysses. 
Don Quixote. 

The Rose and the Ring. 
The Six Gifts. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 
Tanglewood Tales. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


And at EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 


AND NEW YORK. 
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OUR 
LITERARY COMPETITION. 


THE EDITOR’S AWARD. 








The Editor has much pleasure in making the following award :— 


FIRST PRIZE (£5, 5s.), REED MOORHOUSE, 
Assistant - Master, Mauldeth Road Municipal School, 


Manchester. 


SECOND PRIZE (£3, 3s., HERBERT LEATHER, 
Headmaster, Tyldesley Boys’ School, Manchester. 


THIRD PRIZE (£2, 2s.), ROBERT HUDSON, 
Headmaster, Ryhope Central Council School, Sunderland. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Marie Soutuan, Alvechurch Infants’ School, near Birmingham. 


Mercy Marcaret Butter, Bishop’s Cannings Coate Church of England 
School, near Devizes, Wilts. 


Mary Atice Mason, Starbeck Council School, Harrogate. 

Dovc.ias C. StepMan, Wilson’s Grammar School, Camberwell, S.E. 
Dorotuy Harrison, Wesleyan Schools, Bridlington. 

Mary Latnam, Inge Road Council School, Wakefield. 

Ernest J. Stone, Maryland Point Boys’ School, West Ham, 
Atrrep J. Ker, Northfield Boys’ School, West Ealing. 


THE EDITOR’S REPORT. 


A large number of stories were received in response to our offer, and the selection of the winning 
contributions has involved a considerable amount of very careful consideration. It is not pretended that the 
stories sent in by the prize-winners are faultless; but, taking everything into consideration, they exhibit literary 
qualities of some distinction. So also do the “commended” stories, which really differ from the final selection 
in a very small degree, and which have all been purchased for other purposes by the proprietors of this journal. 
The remaining stories have been returned to the writers with our cordial thanks. Each of them shows considerable 
merit ; all are clean, healthy, and bright in tone. But the writers are recommended to study only the best models, 
and to learn the distinction between sentiment and sentimentality. We suggest, also, that it is unwise to make 
an attempt to write a new fairy tale. All the fairy tales have already been written, or, to speak more correctly, they 
have “growed,” like Topsy ; and it is possible to write a children’s story which does not include the fairy element. 
With these few remarks, we offer for our readers’ consideration the three prize stories. The first obviously betrays 
the subtle influence of Hans Andersen ; the second shows a certain power of mental analysis, and is, on the whole, 
true to life ; the third has caught to some extent the haunting charm of the Celtic spirit. 
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THE UNDIVERTING HISTORY OF 
THE PRINCESS AND POOR JOEY. 


BY REED MOORHOUSE. 


~ TRICTLY speaking, this is a Story which 
is neither one thing nor the other. It is 
a Tale of Dollies, so you might listen, little 
maids, only— It is a Story of a Showman who 
banged upon a big drum, and when his Show 
was opened pulled the wires and made his 
Puppets dance, strut, bow, beg, and do a thou- 
sand and one tricks provocative of smiles and 
tears; therefore you boys might hearken, for 
you love to hear of happenings and mischief. But 
—yes, there’s a “but ”—your parents might 
not approve of this Story, and that would be 
terrible. For you see he was sometimes such a 
very careless Showman, and he pulled the wires 
in so erratic a fashion, that the Dollies got 
higgledy-piggledy. But I don’t know, grown-ups, 
if it is a story for you, unless you care to run the 
head of your wisdom against problematical 
walls to blunt the edge of your philosophy 
(Kantian, Omarian, Nietzschean, or whatever 
it may be), on facts as hard as adamant and 
fancies harder. However, it is no use writing 
a story unless it be for somebody ; so you’ll have 
to have it, and you can give it the little ones 
(whom I love), if it please you so to do. 

The main facts of this (to me) almost ludicrous 
episode I obtained from Joey the Clown, or what 
was left of him, whom I found in a very dilapi- 
dated, nay, almost disreputable, condition in the 
heart of a flowering furze. Naked as Adam 
before the Fall, there he lay, a half-charred, 
totally worn-out marionette ; a discarded puppet 
pitched out as useless, as a thing of no account, 
by the Showman, the mere mention of whom 
makes this story (according to the Gospel of 
Some) quite unfit for children. Poor Joey! 
The waves of Life had passed over his head ; 
its deep had compassed him about. Alas! he 
was no Jonah; no kindly obliging vomiting 
would ever throw him upon the dry land of 
prosperity. He was only poor Joey, golden 
heart and fool. Did an ethical nose sniff? I 
say again, a golden heart and fool. Who but a 
fool could lie content as he in a bed of gorse 
prickles ; who but a fool could imagine his cup 
running over when he had but bitter dregs and 
lees? Judge. 

— 


* * * * 
The big, big drum had banged, the flute had 


tootle -tootled, the expected and expectant 
audience had arrived, and the Show was about 
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to commence. Up went the curtain. Hurrah! 
hands clapped, eyes sparkled, mouths opened ; 
children clutched a new joy; their Grannies 
forgot for the moment old pains. For was not 
this the night when one could see the Greatest 
Show on Earth, the finest lot of Marionettes ever 
produced ? Certainly it was worth the seeing, 
or why the loud banging on the drum, the shrill 
tootling of the flute, the elaborate scenery, and 
other theatrical effects that made everything 
so realistic ? You smiled all over to see the Fat 
Policeman; and the Judge in his Wig, when 
he didn’t frighten you with his severity, was 
nearly as funny. There were Lords and Ladies, 
and Butchers and Bakers, and a Tramp, who 
would lie down flat on his back or stomach, 
whichever was easier ; and he wouldn’t work even 
when the Fat Policeman kicked him and the 
Judge looked more severe than ever. There 
was a Soldier, who was shot at and fell down 
dead; but he got a Medal, and everybody 
cheered, so that was all right. But the best of 
all, the very best of all, was the Princess, who 
was dressed in real Satin at ever so much a 
yard, and took up quite a lot of room with her 
train. My word! but she was a beauty. When- 
ever she tripped on the stage all the other Dollies 
bowed and kept out of her way most care- 
fully; for she was awfully expensive, and was 
made of quite a different kind of wood than 
the others. Therefore, she hadn’t to be bumped, 
for she couldn’t stand it. She had such a de- 
lightfully haughty manner when she stuck her 
nose in the air; she didn’t even notice the Sol- 
dier, not until he was quite dead, and then it 
was she who gave him the medal and bowed 
graciously to the audience. Yes, she was cer- 
tainly the best. But the funniest of all, the real 
comic, the one who made the children roar with 
laughter, and set tears of merriment rolling down 
the Grannies’ withered cheeks, was Joey the 
Clown. He was a treat; you never knew what 
he would do next, but it was sure to be funny. 
He was always smiling, whether he was right or 
wrong side up. He was jerked here, and bumped 
there, and put in this position and that, till 
your sides ached with laughing at him. Then 
he had to fall in Love with the Princess, and 
that caused more screams than ever. There he 
stood, when he wasn’t being jerked about, 
gazing at her with his big eyes. And whenever 
she tripped about, Joey would try to follow at 
a respectful distance ; and sure enough, having 
only eyes for her, he would bump himself severely, 
or tumble into a bucket of whitewash, or fall 
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over the Tramp who preferred to lie down 
rather than work. Oh, it was funny! Really 
it deserved to be called the Greatest Show on 
Earth. You could easily have thought that the 
Dollies were alive. 

And so they were, or thought they were, 
which is nearly the same thing. They played 
their parts on the stage, but they knew nothing 
of the wires. They only knew that something 
happened that they couldn’t understand, but 
they didn’t trouble much about that. Poor 
Joey never worried that he only had a coat of 
paint while the Judge was dressed in a Wig; 
the Soldier took it quite as a matter of course 
that he should be shot at and fall down dead ; 
all the bumps and the thumps, all the joys and 
sorrows of the whole performance, were accepted 
as part of what was perfectly natural, perfectly 
right, and quite in order. 

The Princess was usually put to sleep in a case 
by herself, because of her yellow satin frock, but 
the other dolls were all crowded together in a 
large wooden box. As most of them wore only 
common print (except Joey, whose coat was 
painted on his body), this did not much matter. 
But when the Showman was tired or worried, 
or thinking about other things, he forgot the 
courtesy due to one of Royal Blood, and would 
tumble the Princess without ceremony into the 
common lodging-house of the cheaper Dollies. 
And when this happened it was hard to say 
whether the Princess or the others felt more 
uncomfortable. It wasn’t nice for her to be 
disgraced with their presence, or easy for them 
to be honoured with hers. To-night the Show- 
man was more careless than ever, and the little 
Princess felt quite hurt as she lay in the box. To 
say nothing of spending the night with dolls of 
a low class, she had been thrown somewhat 
roughly down, and here was that common Joey 
with that vulgar coat, and there the Fat Police- 
man—and, oh! the Tramp. The Princess tried 
to turn her nose up. Horrors! her nose had 
gone. It must have snapped off when the 
Showman had thrown her down. Poor Princess ! 
this was a heavy blow to her pride, and she 
rested her noseless head upon her hands. She 
sobbed bitterly, while poor Joey, whose eyes had 
been devouring the Princess as usual ever since 
her abrupt appearance, and who would willingly 
have been ground into sawdust for her sweet 
sake, did his best to comfort her. 

“Never mind,” said Joey ; “‘ the Showman will 
glue your nose on in the morning, and when 
the Show is on, and the footlights blazing and 
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the Dolls marching, no one will be able to tell.” 
He meant to be kind, and the Princess felt 
rather grateful. After all, if he was a Clown 
and his painted coat rather worn, he had a good 
heart. 

“* But you will be able to tell, Joey,” she con- 
descended to say, “and the other dollies will 
know ; and when I hold my head up proudly, 
you will all remember my glued nose and laugh ;” 
and she began to cry again. 

“Not a bit of it, dear princess,” said Joey. 
“The other Dolls don’t know, and I shan’t tell 
them; and as for me, when I have twisted 
over and over on my head I shall forget all 
about it. Besides, tho Showman will fasten 
your nose on with a real silver screw.” He 
only said this to comfort her, and the Princess 
knew it, but she felt what a nice little fellow 
Joey was. In fact, she just got a little glimpse 
of his beautiful golden heart; but when she 
looked at the outside of him it stopped her 
from loving him. 

But the careless Showman must have dropped 
the stump of his cigar into the box as well. 
However it had happened, the smoke was curling 
up; the print dresses began to smoulder; the 
dolls were terrified—none more so than the 
Princess. Already the box was full of smoke. 
She could stand it no longer. 

“ Joey!” she screamed. 

The painted dolly was closer to her in a mo- 
ment than ever he dared to dream of, but he 
knew that the end was near. If the Showman 
came, all would yet be well, but there was little 
hope of that. Red, angry flames came stealing 
towards them. 

“* Joey,” said the Princess, “ will you put your 
arms around me? I am so frightened.” And 
Joey placed his arms tenderly around the Prin- 
cess. 

He wished he had more than two arms, it 
was so nice. He felt quite happy; the fire 
would have to burn his painted body before it 
could harm the Princess. And she? oh! now 
she saw what a true golden heart he had; she 


‘could see naught else. No scratched coat, no 


twisted body—the splendour of his heart blinded 
her to all but that. 

** Joey, Joey ”—her voice was very weak now— 
“kiss me, Joey ; I love you.” So Joey kissed the 
Princess. 

* * 

I am sorry I cannot end this story happily. 
The fire was put out, but Joey did not marry 
the Princess. And neither of them lived happily 


* * * 
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ever after. Joey had certainly saved her—she 
was not even singed. And he had a golden 
heart, and she ought to have loved and married 
him, but she‘jdidn’t. Perhaps there was a wire 
in the Showman’s hands which jerked her love 
as it did her limbs. Who knows? Anyhow, 
after the Showman had fastened her nose on 
again with a pin, she stuck nose and pin in the 
air, and all went on as before. As for Joey, 
he only wondered. There was only something 
he couldn’t understand—something that hurt 
just a little bit. And there was something that 
hurt the Princess, too, just a little bit. It was 
perhaps just as well that the Showman pitched 
Joey away—a Dolly not even worth another 
coat of paint. It was just as well. 
* ” * - * 

That’s the end of the Story. It has only one 
virtue, and that is that it is true. Of course, it 
might have been twisted into pattern most 
orthodox, according to the accepted canons of 
moral art; it might even have passed muster 
if it had been modelled on the mock bizarre 
and regular irregularities of Bernard Shaw. I 
know it. But I prefer to leave it as it is—a 
simple thing, but mine own Truth. It is a 
mere nothing, but it is amazing how an almost 
insignificant object can annoy, like the bone of 
a sardine in a throat, a speck of dust in the eye, 
a tactless word in our—well, wherever it does 
settle and rankle and fester. You see the 
Princess of my Story happens to be Me. Per- 
haps I am prejudiced ; but could she, nay ought 
she, to have loved Joey? Would one have a 
diamond incrusted with dirt; Paradise with tap- 
room fittings? It may be that others will find 
the matter simple, the problem solvable. It may 
not turn the edge of your philosophy. Perhaps 
the ancient Plato or the modern Arthur Schopen- 
hauer will, for you, dispose of the entire diffi- 
culty, as the breath of the wind does the dew- 
drops, as the winter does the summer flowers. 
O lucky people, who can fit all things into the 
four elements, or, like Pythagoras, reduce them 
to the simplicity of numbers. I cannot. But 
then I and the Princess are one. Could she— 
could I—have loved Joey? Ought she— 
ought I ? 

Yet a golden heart, a truly golden heart—so 
beautiful that I could see naught else. Ah, well, 
the Showman has pitched Joey away, and it is 
just as well. 

Editor’s Note.—Mr. Moorhouse’s story has faults of 
style and construction, and offers scope for literar 


criticism. But it has also a poetical quality whic 
lovers of literature will appreciate. 
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THE AWAKENING OF GENIUS. 


BY HERBERT LEATHER. 


my OULDN’T this do?” queried Barbara, revelling 
in the loveliness of the scene which lay before 
them. 

“T fear not, my dear. Finkeltheim_might be induced 
to part with ten pounds for a sketch of it; but it would 
have to be a large canvas, and very carefully done, to 
bring that price.’ 

“ But surely if you could reproduce those magnifi- 
cent reflections in the water with the two dark head- 
lands, the sea beyond, and sky, it would command 
attention from any one. Why should it not be suc- 
cessful as an Academy subject ? ” 

“Merely because I am a reputed pot-boiler. Grainger 
might do the thing and make an immense hit with it; 
but then he exhibits at the Academy every year, and 
has no difficulty in finding a ready market for anything 
he cares to do.” 

“ But you could do the same, Gordon, if only you 
once made a serious attempt.” 

“IT would if I could, Babs; but when a man has been 
wasting his opportunities for ten years, he looks with 
an indifferent eye upon a subject such as this; he 
becomes so accustomed to sketching odds and ends 
that the serious work of an Academy picture strikes 
him as a gigantic task. And yet, although it is an im- 
perative duty in a case like mine to attempt something 
which shall arrest alike the attention of the critic and 
the general public, every subject I consider seems stale 
and altogether uninspiting.” 

“ But surely no one could look upon a representation 
of this view without being stirred to the soul ? And your 
most carelessly executed work is so distinctive that I 
know you could command success with a subject like 
this. Do try it, Gordon—just because I want you to,” 
she pleaded. 

The artist gazed dreamily out to sea, with the old 
longing for an inspiration which never came. 

“It is no use, Babs,” he said finally. “I should 
fail if I attempted it;” and his somewhat sad face 
turned to the flushed and eager countenance of his 
companion. 

“ Have you discovered any subject for your picture 
yet ?”’ inquired Barbara, with sudden animation. 

“I have not,” replied the artist dully, “though I 
have considered hundreds.” 

“ Gordon, I cannot bear to hear you speak so hope- 
lessly. Why not translate your ideas into action, and 
break away from the dreaming habit ? ”’ 

“ Child, you are not losing faith in me ?” 

“TI am not a child, Gordon ; but I do think it a duty 
to your art that you should produce some tangible 
result after all these years of poll season dreaming.” 

She had not meant to add the last words, but they 
were uttered before she could recall them. 

“T am sorry you should doubt me,” he said at last, 
in a cold, hard tone, looking hopelessly ahead. “I was 
fool enough to believe that one person in the world had 
perfect confidence in me.”’ 

The words stung her cruelly—they were so unjust. 
Yet she could neither speak nor make a sign of protest ; 
she could only stand gazing dumbly while the words 
were spoken which killed all the joy of life they had 
anticipated together. 

A jumble of reproachful words{from the man; the 
tense, heart-breaking silence of a woman hearing. 
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Within a few moments they had parted with white 
faces, their troth broken. 

A few hours later the man again stood on the shore. 
The rolling clouds now completely enveloped the clear 
blue waters of the bay; the two rocks that guarded 
its entrance had long been obscured by dense, crawling 
masses of fantastically formed cloud, and the brilliant 
promise of the morning had given way to the clammy 
dullness of an autumn day. 

Regardless of the chill vapours which hung like 
shrouds upon the bay, he looked fixedly out upon the 
mist, as though he saw in its indefinite and impalpable 
writhings the ghostly spirit which had dogged his foot- 
steps with failure. Unstable of purpose, he was ever 
attempting great projects ; but beyond a few exquisite 
trifles, and countless sketches executed in moments of 
great exaltation, there was nothing to show that he was 
better or worse than thousands of others far less gifted 
than he. Long ago his friends had ceased to regard 
him seriously as an artist, and only the cessation of a 
private income some five years before had caused him 
to consider the question of earning a living in earnest ; 
and it was as a result of his appointment in a suburban 
school of art that he had met Barbara, to whom for 
the last six months he had been engaged. 

It was during this, the happiest period of his life, 
that Gordon had first realised the possibilities of steadily 
working at his art. Full of vivid aspirations, he had 
sought indefatigably for a suitable subject for the 
Academy exhibition, without success. His visit to 
Castles Bay, where Barbara was spending her holiday, 
had been planned with the purpose of assisting his 
search after a subject. In the darkening of the outer 
world the artist read the tragedy of his life. The mists 
rolled on, dimming first the light of the sun; then the 
giant sentinels which guarded the entrance to the bay 
were swallowed up, and the whole world was hidden 
from view, save a narrow strip of sand and a white 
fringe of lapping water. 

Every fibre of feeling within him thrilled in strange, 
wild sympathy. with the elements. It was as though 
the death of Hope had stirred into life the genius of 
Art. 

For a moment the man was forgotten in the artist ; 
his face lit up with a singularly sweet smile ; then with 
a smothered exclamation he turned away. 


* * * * * 


The ensuing winter proved a particularly trying one 
for Barbara. Although she gave lessons during the 
day, and had engagements nearly every evening in the 
week at various art schools, she still found it necessary 
to undertake other activities in order to supply the 
demands of the cosy little home which she shared with 
her aunt. 

For a long time she had executed simple sketches, 


which she disposed of to Finkeltheim, a well-known: 


dealer ; but on visiting him with some work executed 
during the holidays she had an unpleasant surprise. 

“Where is Meester Leslie gone dese days?” asked 
the old man curiously. 

“ How should I know?” replied Barbara, blushing 
furiously, despite her efforts to appear unconcerned. 
“Why do you ask ?” 

“ Oh, nodinks at all, mees, but he was used to gif me 
such lods of lufly work; and now he brinks me nod 
efen von all dese months—nod efen one, mees,” he 
concluded in tones of pathetic reproach. 
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“ But what can you give me for these ?” asked Bar- 
bara, returning to the business in hand. 

* And I haf cusdomers wading to buy,dem on ze nail, 
mees, right on ze nail,” continued the dealer. “I hat 
wrote heem vonce, dwize, dree dimes, and he no rebly. 
For dese, mees, I could not gif more than fife shillinks ; 
dere is no market for the leedle seasgapes at ze presen 
time.” 

“ But you used to give me as much as a guinea, and 
never less than half a guinea,” faltered Barbara ; “ and 
have you not often asked me to bring as many as I 
could ?” 

“ Dat is zo,” agreed the dealer, “dat is zo, mees. But 
dere was a demand; now ze demand ees not.”’ 

Hastily gathering her sketches together she hurried 
from the shop, and tried other places, with no better 
results. During the sleepless nights which followed, in 
considering various ways and means of making up the 
substantial loss of income caused by the depreciation 
in value of her sketches, a deeper cause of restlessness 
came with the knowledge that Gordon was not in touch 
with the dealer. Since their tragic parting she had seen 
nothing of him, save on one occasion when she caught 
a glimpse of him on the opposite side of the road as she 
left the school she had been engaged at. His tall figure, 
formerly so erect and broad, was now bent and spare. 
Her first impulse was to meet him, but once again she 
was stricken with that unaccountable paralysis of ac- 
tion; and when this passed away, simple pride re- 
strained her from following. 

But after many wakeful nights filled with the palpi- 
tating fear that Gordon was falling lower and lower in 
his profession—perhaps on account of her lack of sym- 
pathy—she did make inquiries, without success. He 
had resigned his appointment at the School of Art, and 
had disappeared, without leaving the slightest trace 
behind him. 

She could not shake off a growing conviction that she 
was responsible for any hardships he was undergoing. 
Perhaps he was ill? And if he died ? 

Only the necessity of attending to the duties of every 
day prevented her from giving way completely to the 
feelings of hopelessness with which she was constantly 
assailed. 

(To be continued.) 

THE INFLUENCE OF BOOKS. 

Tue Kine anp ‘‘ Everysopy’s UNIVERSITY.” 

Lorp Kyo.tys has intimated to Messrs. Williams and Norgate 
that his Majesty the King has ‘‘ much pleasure in accepting” a 
set of the first ten volumes of the Home University Library. 
Many public men have written commending this effort in 
popular education. The Right Hon. W. Runciman, President 
of the Board of Education, writes that these shilling books are 
‘‘an excellent sample of catholic taste and good judgment.” 
Lord Rosebery says that he ‘‘is greatly struck by their admi- 
rable compactness and print, and the names of the editors are a 
sufficient guarantee of the character of the contents.” Lord 
Weardale says: ‘‘ Yours is a remarkable movement, fraught 
with many possibilities ; for it is unfortunately true that the 
first-fruits fh prrmscwrs education were not perhaps to be found in 
a demand for good literature, but rather in the direction of 
different forms of sensationalism which was far from improving. 
Now, thanks to your movement and others of similar import, it 
may be hoped that good books will also become popular books. 
In any case, the price is no longer an obstacle.” Canon Barnett 
writes: ‘‘The look of them makes one greedy to read them. 
The demand for such books is a very encouraging sign of the 
times. But then there are many encouraging signs.” 

We can imagine no series more useful to teachers who wish 
to keep ee og en than the shilling volumes of the 
Home University Library. 
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A NEW COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK, 


ARISING OUT OF AND COMBINED WITH THE 
ORDINARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


For Junior, Middle, and Upper Divisions of Primary Schools. 
BY A. RB. PIOKLES, M.A., AND DALTON GRANGE. 


Lesson 71.—THE ALGEBRA OF THE TRIANGLE—(Continued). 


QuESTIONS. 


ete eames Seems 1 S Seae, SRN elle OE the 
equal sides is x + 3 inches. Find the perimeter. 

, Each side of a triangle measures 4x — 3 inches. Find (by 
ition) its perimeter. 

The side of an equilateral triangle measures 5a + 4 inches, 
its height 5a + 2 inches. Find the sum of the three sides 
the 

scalene has sides of 5c + 1 inches, 4c + 2 inches, 
{Rr perimeter ? 
e measures 4m cm. Each 
ieddots8 om. lager Gan Find the perimeter of 


Answers. 

. 32 + 6 inches. 3. 20a + 14 inches. 
—Qinches, 4. 12c + 6 inches. 
5. 12m + 6 cm. 


3. More Difficult ee = Pupils 
e inches longer than base. 
in 2. 


ils draw. 
ind side. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. eter of an isosceles triangle *——5*——* 
the’baso of which is 8a +b inches, and the equal sides of which 
each measure 4a + 25 inches. 

t of an equilateral “ag whose sides each measure 
is 2b — 4c inches. id the total length of the 
three sides and height. 

3. The sides containing the right angle of a triangle are each 
3a + 2) cm., oo Write 
down the eter of this triangle. 

4. te the sum of 7z — y, 5a — 3y, and 2z — 4y. 

Sg oe Ape graye clin e measures 4x + 6 inches, 
another side is double this, while the third side is half this. 
the perimeter of the triangle. 


Answers. 


L. lla + Sbinches. 3. 10a + 7bom. 5. l4z + 21 inches. 
2. 176 — 13c inches. 4. l4z — 8y. 


PROBLEMS. 


le is 42 +3 cm. When measured 
does z equal ? 

One side of a scalene triangle is 32 — 2 inches, or 7 inches 

ow many inches does x equal ? 

asGien tote +1 tashes. This line is measured 

@ ruler and found to be 11 inches long. What is the length 

? . 


The ht of a tri le is 7 inches. This is said to be 
~ Simao * What does oneal? 

5. The base of an isosceles triangle measures 13 cm., but the 
dimension on it 2 +3 cm. Draw z cm., and write on the line 
its actual | in cm. 

Answers. em., 3 inches, 5 inches, 4 inches, 2 cm. 

Find the value of z in each of the following :— 


(Lj 4e4+3—=19 (2) %2-65=30. (3) 32£+1=13. 
(4.) 62-2=—34. (5.)22+7=19. (6) 52-2 = 23. 
(7.) 4e+1=17. (8) 8-5=19. (9) llz+6=17. 


(10.) 6 + 92 = 33. 


Answers.—4, 5, 4, 6, 6, 5, 4, 3, 1, 3. 

4. Introducing Brackets.— Pupils draw in 
book. Question on prone ta Give other 
examples dealing with equilateral triangle, 
square, rhombus, and cube, havi sides 
z,+ 1, 6 — 3, ¢ — d, 3r — 2, 4a + 30, etc. 
(Introduce the method of writing the an- 
swer by means of brackets—3(b + 1)’. Give 
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QUESTIONS. 
1. One side of an equilateral ome wh measures m + 3 inches, 


Write down the eter, 2 using brac 
as a side of 35-+¢ccm. What is its perimeter, 


2, A rhombus 
= brackets ? 

. The edge of a cube measures m + 5inches. Write down the 
ested length of all its edges: (1) with brackets, (2) without 
brackets. 

4. One edge of a square measures 5 — z inches. Write down 
with brackets (1) the length of two sides; (2) the length of three 
— 52) its perimeter. 

One diagonal of a square measures 4 + 2y cm. What is 
ne ‘total length of both diagonals ? (Two answers.) 


Answers. 
1. 3(m eo yg 12(m + 5) in. 4. 2(5 — z)in. 5. 2(4 + 2y) cm. 
2. 4(3b em 12m+60in. 3(5 — z) in. 8 + 4y cm. 
4(5 — 2) in. 


REMOVAL OF BRACKETS. 


1, The perimeter of an equilateral triangle is 3(4 — s) inches. 
Write this, leaving out the brackets. 


2, 4(r +8) cm. is the perimeter of a square. Write this 
answer another \way. 
3. The sum of the edges of a cube is 12(¢ — 2) inches, What 


would be the answer if there were no brackets ? 

Se cen ais th tal length of 5 li laced end 
om. equi e total length of 5 lines p end to 
end. a. Waite this length, using no brackets. 


Answers. 
1. 12 — 3e inches. 3. 12 — 24 inches. 5. 5b + 5ecm. 
2. 4r + 48 cm. 4/ 4a + 4b. 
REDUCTION. 


(Use brackets when answering the following.) 
In a — 5 pence how many halfpennies ? 
A boy has a dozen times 6 + m marbles. How many is 
? 
ay” 


line is 5 + z inches long. How many half-inches is this ? 
haw vr meg of a triangle is m + n inches. Express this 


ohio * billings $0 gence 


Answers. 


1. 2(a — 5) halfpence. 3. 2(5 + x) half-in. 5. 12(@ + 6) pence. 
2. 12(6 + m) marbles. 4. 4(m + n) qr.-in. 


ReEpvctTIoN (more difficult). 


(Give the answers to the following (1) with brackets; (2) with- 
_out brackets. ) 
1. Express 2m + 4 as sixpences. 
/2. In 5 — 3g half-crowns how many bree ry bits ? 
3. How many penny buns could be bou for 3a + 4e shil- 
i ? 


A boy spends 2a — b pennies. How many farthing tops 
can he buy ? 
5. A gentleman has 3r + 5 apples. To how many boys can 
he give a quarter each ? 
Answers. 
3. 12(3a + 4c) buns. 
36a + 48¢ buns. 
4, 4(2a — b) tops. 
8a — 4b tops. 


1. 2(2a + 4) sixpences. 
42 + 8 si es. 
2. 10(5 — 3g) threepenny bits. 
50 — 30g threepenny bits. 
5. 4(3r + 5) apples. 
12r + 20 apples. 


Lesson 72.—GrapHic ArnirHmMetic: SimpLE CHARTS. 


The following ne give the traffic in millions of tons passing 
on h the Manchester Ship Canal: 1900, 3; 1901, 2°90; 1902, 


903, 3°38; 1904, 3-9; 1905, 42; 1906, 4°7; 1907, 52; 
1908, 45. Plot out on squared paper. 
QUESTIONS. 
1. The ae figures on ~ Pa a rice per png of 
carving tools: 6s.; }”, 8s. ; ; 1’, 
13’, 17s. Draw ‘de graph. 


2. a oa. is sold at the aoe: rices 35 foot : 
diamet a pe 5d.; 1)", 
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3. Bolts 3” in diameter cost per gross : 2” long, 3s. 9d. ; 
24”, 4s. Sd.; 3”, 4s. 6d.; 34”, 5s.; 4”, 5s. 10d.; 49”, 6s. 3d. ; 
5”, 7s. 3d. Put on squared paper. 

4. The following speeds were attained by Farman in seven 
rounds of a track: round 1, 45°2 miles per hour; 2, 45°4; 3, 
45°71; 4, 45°4; 5, 45°1; 6, 44-4; 7, 466. Draw s line illus- 
trating these s on squared r. 

5. flay ay the tonien fo Senchester fight, started at 
5.30. He reached Watford (18 miles) at 5.50; King’s Langley 
(21 miles), 5.55; Boxmoor (25 miles), 6.0; Berkhampstead (28 
miles), 6.6; Tring (32 miles), 6.10. Plot out these times and 
distances on squared paper. 

6. The followi ures give the weight in Ibs. per hundred 
feet of belting : wide, Ibs.; 24”, 29 Ibs.; 3”, 36 Ibs. ; 
34”, 42 Ibs. ; 4”, 51 Ibs. ; 44”, 58 Ibs. 

7. Plot out the following prices of middling American cotton 
for seven successive weeks in 1908: per pound, 6d., 6-2d., 5-9d., 
5°5d., 5°2d., 5°2d., 5-4d. 

8. Graph the following bank rate for the years 1900-08 in- 
clusive: 3°9, 3°7, 3°3, 3°7, 3°3, 3-0, 4°2, 5-0, 3-0. 

9. The average exchange value of the yen has been as follows: 
1885, 3s. 6d.; 1887, 3s. 2d.; 1889, 3s. Id.; 1891, 3s. 2d. ; 
1893, 2s. 6d.; 1895, 2s. 1d.; 1897, 2s. Plot these values out 
on squared paper. 

10. Plot out the following figures which give the “ quantity 
of coal retained for consumption per head of the population in 
the Dominion of New Zealand : ’”’-—1900, 1°4 tons ; 1901, 1°5 tons; 
1902, 16 tons; 1902, 1°7 tons; 1904, 1-7 tons; 1905, 1°8 tons; 
1906, 2 tons. 
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Grapnic ARITHMETIC. 


John, who is at A, walks towards B at the rate of 4 miles an 
hour. His brother, who is at B, walks towards A at 3 miles an 
hour. How far has John walked when he meets his brother if 
the towns are 28 miles apart ? 


+: 





QUESTIONS. 


1. Two trains, 60 miles apart, travel—one at 30 miles an 
hour, the other at 35 miles an hour—so as to pass each other. 
How far has the fast train gone when they pass ? 

2. Two boys are 4 miles apart. They walk towards each 
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other, one at 3 miles an hour, the other at 2} miles an hour. 
How long have they been walking when they pass ? 

3. Harry and Tom are 100 tone apart. = runs 45 a 
in 8 minute, while Tom runs 75 yards in the same time. If they 
race towards each other, how far has run when they meet ? 

4. Two trains, travelling one at 25 miles per hour, the other at 
30 miles an hour, start at the same time from two places 330 miles 
apart, moving towards each other. After how many hours will 


they mt ? 

5. o trains are 300 miles apart. They steam towards each 
other, one at 40, the other at 30 miles per hows. How far apart 
are they at the end of four hours ? 

6. Two cyclists, 30 miles apart, travel so as to meet, one going 
at 8, the other at 9 miles an hour. How far apart are they at 
the end of one and a half hours ? 

7. John and Harry are 200 yards apart. They run towards 
each other. John goes 12 yards while Harry goes 10. How 
far has John run when they pass ? 

8. Two carriers start from two towns, A and B, 20 miles apart. 
The carrier going from A to B travels 7 miles an hour, while the 
carrier going from B to A goes 6 miles an hour. How far has the 
slower man gone when they pass, and how long has each been 

Iking ? 

9. Two boats are at opposite ends of a reservoir, 500 yards 
apart. They row across the reservoir in opposite directions, 
one at 50 yards a minute, the other at 60 yards a minute. When 
they pass— 

(a) How nes, dog each been rowing ? 
(6) How far has the slower boat gone ? 
(c) How far has the faster boat gone ? 

10. A train travelling 50 miles an hour makes its way from 
A to B, towns 200 miles apart. A slower train going 40 miles 
an hour travels from B to A. Which train eles first, if 
the slow train has half an hour start and X is 90 miles from B ? 


Lesson 73.—THe TRIANGLE: Exercises INTRODUCING Easy 


FRacrions. 

1. The Pennoncel. 

Draw in the book and on red gummed as shown in the 
diagram. Cut out the coloured pa tg bx on the drawing. 
The black portions show where the coloured paper must~ 
fixed. Questions on areas, etc. 


<—— [5 ——> 
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2. The Maltese Cross. 
Draw as shown in the diagram on coloured paper. Cut out 
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and fix the cross in the book. If one of the corner pieces is fixed 
in the book, and another corner piece is cut along both diagonals, 
a rectangle is obtained by fixing the four triangles round the 
corner piece. Questions on lines and areas. 


Lesson 74.—Tue TrRiancie. Desens. 


Draw as shown in the diagrams. Cut out, ete. Questions 
on perimeters, areas, etc. 














— St 2 — ft 32 
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Lesson 75.—Tnre Room. 


Ask each pupil to bring a cardboard box. Cut out bottom 
of box, and also along one edge of the sides. Pupils lay sides of 
box flat, Four sides make one rectangle. 

“ A room is 5 yards long and 4 yards wide. The walls are 4 
yards high. Find the total area of the four walls.” 

Allow pupils to draw these four walls to scale, and side by 
side. Rule: HP = area of walls, where H = height, and P = 
perimeter of room. 

Pupils work numerous simple exercises—for example, Find the 
area of the walls of a room 18 feet long, 17 feet wide, and 10 feet 
high. Vary the sums by introducing wagon, cistern, nail-box, 
fencing of garden, etc. 


Lesson 76.—Carpetine, ParERING, AND TILING. 


“What length of coloured paper 2 cm. wide will it take to 
cover # rectangle 12 cm. by 10 cm. ?” 

ba do this practically. Questions on strips, etc. 

% t length of linoleum 6 feet wide will cover a floor 15 feet 
by 14 feet ?” 

What is the total area of linoleum required ? What is its 
width ? ‘Given area and width, how do you find length ? 

“How many pieces of coloured paper, each a square of 2 cm. 
side, will cover a square of 12 cm. side ? ” 
Pupils do this practically. 
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N.B,—The exercises here should be of the simplest kind, the 
measurements being such as will cause little trouble‘in working 
out. 

Lesson 77.—THE Brick. 


For this lesson the teacher requires a few bricks. Pupils 
measure. Questions on perimeters of faces, lengths of edges— 
for example: If 1 represents the longest edge, what fraction 
represents the shortest edge? The length of the shortest edge 
is z in. ; what is the length of the longest edge ? Make drawings 
of faces of brick, and compare the areas of the faces. Find the 
volume. Model the brick, scale 1 cm. to 1 inch. 

Exercises similar to the following should be done practically 
with actual bricks or models. Arrange four bricks—the 44” 
edges being upright —so as to enclose a square. Rearrange, 
but still on the same faces, to enclose another square. Arrange 
the smallest number of bricks side by side to cover a square, etc. 

A certain wall is faced with 360 bricks. What is the largest 
possible area of this wall’? the smallest? A brick is cut 
parallel to the smallest face into two equal portions; what are 
the dimensions of each part ? ete. A brick measures 9” x 4}” x 
3”. What is the smallest number of bricks which will make a 
cube? (Ans. 6.) 


Lesson 78.—Parer Mopetiinc. A Triancuiar Box. 


Draw, cut along the thick lines, folding along the dotted lines. 
Fix as shown. Questions on areas, etc. 
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A TOILET OUTFIT FREE. 


Mucu interest is being taken in an innovation which The 
Oatine Co. have adopted to further popularise their delightful 
Toilet Preparations. For a limited period they will send 
absolutely free to any reader of this paper sending name and 
address, and 3d. in stamps (4d. stamps preferred) to cover cost 
of postage and packing, a dainty sample Outfit which contains 
a trial size of eight delightful Oatine Preparations, including 
Oatine Cream, Toilet Soap, Balm, Tooth Powder, Face Powder, 
Talcum Powder, Shaving Powder, and also a full size 2d. 
Shampoo Powder. 

Oatine Cream is of the greatest assistance in cultivating 
Beauty. Can be obtained of all Chemists, ls. 3d. and 2s. 6d. 
per jar. . 

The Oatine Preparations are made from the pure healing 
essence of the finest Oats, and are in every way delightful. 
Readers should send to-day and make a personal test. 

Address The Oatine Co., 252 Oatine Buildings, Boro’, Lon- 
don, S.E. 
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OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COLUMN. 
P.0.P. AND SELF-TONING PAPERS. 


BY THOMAS A. BRIGGS. 


$ Ber apparently frivolous term “ P.O.P.” is a short 

form of the words “ printing-out paper,” and 
includes those papers which require daylight for print- 
ing purposes. The self-toning papers are similar as far 
as the exposure is concerned, and are a simplified form 
of P.O.P. 

Just as bromide or gaslight paper is very convenient 
for the winter evenings, so P.O.P. is more used in those 
months when we get, or are supposed to get, plenty of 
sunlight. 

This form of printing appeals very much to the be- 
ginner .on account of the visible image formed during 
printing, which can be examined from time to time. 

The requisites needed for this part of photography 
are very few and inexpensive. One or two printing- 
frames, a couple of porcelain dishes, and a measure 
will be enough to commence with, and are part of the 
“kit ” of every amateur. 

The highly-glazed “cabinet portrait,’ so beloved of 
our forbears, was generally produced by means of this 
process, though it does not follow that. P.O.P. must 
always produce such unpicturesque abominations as the 
family album usually displays. On the contrary, the 
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matte surfaces are capable of very beautiful work, espe- 
cially on such subject as flower photography, which 
requires delicate treatment. 

The paper is placed in the printing-frame, and is 
exposed to fairly strong light—not direct sunlight, unless 
you have a very harsh negative. The print must be 
examined occasionally, by means of the hinged back in 
the frame, and when considerably darker than the fin- 
ished result desired, it should be taken out and stored 
in an old plate box. When half a dozen prints have 
accumulated, it is time to begin the toning operation. 

Now place the prints in water for about ten minutes. 
If running water cannot be arranged, five or six changes 
will do as well, provided that the prints are moved occa- 
sionally. They are now ready for the toning solution, 
of which there are many made-up preparations on the 


market—either tabloid or powders. If you wish to . 


mix your own toning bath, a good formula is the follow- 
ing: Ammonium sulphocyanide, 20 grains ; gold chloride, 
2 grains; water, 16 ounces. The gold is sold in small 
15-grain tubes. Put one of these tubes in a stoppered 
bottle, and then shake the bottle vigorously until the 
tube breaks. Fifteen drachms of water should be poured 
into the bottle to make the solution, when you will have 
a solution of 1 grain to 1 drachm, without any wastage. 


VOL. XXXL. 
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In mixing the above bath, dissolve the ammonium 
first, and then add the gold. The prints must now be 
immersed in the solution, one at a time, as quickly as 
— and kept moving. This is very important, 
or if a print is allowed to lie on the other, the under 
one will most likely show a distinct mark when finished. 
This rule may be said to apply to all manipulations where 

aper prints are being treated, and should become an 
instinct with the amateur who wishes to turn out good 
work. 

According to the text-books, 1 grain of gold will tone 
440 square inches of paper to a brown tint—that is, 
30 }-plate prints, or 14 half-plate prints. I must con- 
fess, however, that this rule is more a matter of faith 
than of reality. The worker will soon find out how 
much is required; possibly two-thirds of the above 
numbers will be nearer the mark. 

Do not be tempted to buy gold chloride at “ cut 
prices,” as this is a material which cannot be cheap- 
ened; gold has a standard value. If one grain will 
only tone fifteen }-plate prints, 15 grains at 1s. 10d. 
will serve for 225, which is not very extravagant after 
all. A useful economy is to clip off the black edges 
before toning, as these edges take up a Jot of the gold 
to no purpose. 

As soon as the colour of the prints is satisfactory 
they are placed in water, and kept moving for a few 
minutes. This is to stop the toning action before fix- 
ing. The fixing-bath is made up of 2 oz. of hypo 
to the pint of water, or the solution as used for 

lates may be diluted with its own bulk of water. 
Pix from ten to fifteen minutes, and keep moving, 
as before. 

It is a golden rule—literally—that the ay 
solution should be rigorously kept away from the 
toning until wanted, for the slightest trace of hypo 
will slow down or stop the action altogether. After 
the fixing-bath, the prints should be washed in 
running water for an hour, as in the case of 
bromide prints. 

Almost every local dealer sells. some wonder- 
working “combined toning and fixing solution.” 
These should be most carefully avoided, as prints 
treated by this short cut are very far from being perma- 
nent. Of course, if you have some atrocious photo- 
graphs which you are compelled to print as a duty, and 
wish to forget as soon as possible, this solution becomes 
a mercy and a blessing. 

Self-toning paper is a much-simplified form of P.O.P., 
and is capable of most artistic tones. (“ Artistic” is a 
hateful term, but it is the best expression I can find at 
the moment.) The gold is mixed in the sensitive sur- 
face of the paper, and only hypo is needed to tone 
and fix. 

A very beautiful warm tone can be obtained by wash- 
ing the prints in water for five minutes and then toning 
them in hypo one oz. to a pint for at least twenty 
minutes, finally washing as for P.O.P. A darker tint is 
got with 3 oz. of hypo to a pint, when ten minutes’ 
immersion will suffice. In general, the stronger the 
hypo solution, the blacker the tone. 

a instead of the first washing water, a solution of 
common salt of a strength of 2 oz. to the pint is used 
for five minutes, the tones will be blacker still. In 
printing, the only difference from P.O.P. is that a 
much darker colour must be obtained—longer print- 
ing time. The paper should be exposed until the shado~ s 
are bronzed over, and the light parts slightly disco!- 
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oured, otherwise a weak print will result. The instruc- 
tions of the various makers, which are always enclosed 
in the packet, differ slightly, and should be followed 
as far as possible. 

I have found the following “dodge” a most useful 
one when wishing to tone a large number of prints 
with the least trouble. Make two dozen prints before 
commencing to fix them. Take a large dish (10 inches 
by 8 inches for }-plate size), and place the prints, one 
at a time, in the first washing-water. They will at once 
curl up, somewhat in the shape of double tubes, as 
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shown in Fig. 1. This is a nuisance if one wished 
them to remain flat, but in this case it is a positive 
advantage. Now place them, still curled up, in the 
hypo, and tilt the dish so that the solution washes 
through them as indicated by the arrows. After a 
time—say three or four minutes—put them vertically 
in a marmalade jar, as shown in Fig. 2, which is a plan 
view, and pour over them the same solution. They 
should remain thus, with an occasional shake up, for 
the rest of the time. This is a form of “stand” de- 
velopment ”’ for prints. 

All P.O. papers are very liable to show finger-marks, 
which appear as yellow impressions of the “ whorls ” 
of the dagir-ti s. It is well to remember that the 
driest hand is slightly acid to the delicate surface, and 
care should be taken to touch the edges only. 

Blue printing is the simplest of all printing processes. 
The print is made in the ordinary way, and is simply 
soaked in plain water to develop and fix. The prints 
are liable to fade, and the delicate graduations of tone 
are lost unless the exposure is very exact. The paper 
is very cheap, and a few experiments cost little. The 
= is especially suitable for seascapes, owing to its 

rilliant blue-colour. A harsh, strong negative is best 
for this work, and the print should be exposed until 
the shadows are well blocked up. 

In conclusion, I may say that the P.O.P. process gives 
one’s friends the most joy of all, for the prints are 
always so “ clear and shiny.” 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO GEOGRAPHY. 

We have just had the pleasure of handling the third volume of 
Messrs. Nelson’s new Highroads of Geography, which deals with 
England and Wales, and treats the subject ‘from the humane 
standpoint emphasised by Mr. Mackinder in the article on 
Visual Instruction which appears in this volume. The book is 
illustrated in the sumptuous style which distinguishes all the 
publications of this enterprising firm, the colour plates being 


reproductions from famous paintings of the highest possible 
quality. 


COMMON-SENSE COMFORTABLE 
CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN. 


BY J. A. FLEMING, AUTHORESS OF “ COMMON-SENSE 
NEEDLEWORK.” 


Giri’s CoMBINATIONS. 
(Eleven to thirteen years.) 


Bb ae <n a square of paper 37”, or the hip measure 

(which is taken loosely round the figure about 7” 
below the waist) + 8”. 

Double the paper three times. 

Open it out flat, and double it again three times in 
the opposite direction. 

Merk the corners A, B, C, D. 

Hal} the Back.—From A mark E } in and } down. 

From A mark G 1 in and }$ down. 

Draw a curve from E to G. 

From A mark H 1} in and $ down. Join G and H 
by a straight line. 

From A mark I 2} in and 13 down. 

Draw a curve from H to I. 

From A mark J 1{ in and 3% down. 

Join J and I by a straight line. 

From A mark F 34 down and } in. 

Join F and E by a straight line. 

The Body.—From B mark K 34 in and } down. 

From B mark L 2} in and } down. 

Join K and L by a straight line. 

From B mark M 1§ in and ? down. 
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Square, 37”, or size of hips + 8”. Slope bottom of back, }” to 1”. 


Draw a curve from L to M. 
From B mark N 4 down and | in. 

From B mark O 6} down. 

Draw a curve from M to O, passing through N. 
From D mark P 1} in. 

Draw a curve from O to P. 

From C mark Q 24 in. 

From C mark R 14 up and 1 in. 

Draw a curve from Q to R. 
From C mark 8 4§ up and 2§ in. 
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Join R and § by a slightly curved line. 
From C mark T 4 up and 43 in. 

Join § aad T by a straight line. 

From C mark U 5 up and 4¢ in. 

Join T and U by a straight line. 
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Back View oF CoMBINATIONS. 


To cut out the Garment.—Turnings are not allowed in 
this pattern, and 4” must be left all round for that pur- 
pose. It must, however, be placed on the calico, in the 
same position as in the diagram. 

Fold the material so that the raw edges come together 
at the top, and the selvedges on the right and left hand 
respectively, as in the diagram. 

les the bottom of the pattern (line QP in the dia- 
gram) to a fold of material, moving it 4” from the sel- 
vedge at the right-hand side to allow for turnings at point 
O. The backs must be kept perfectly parallel with the 
selvedge from the shoulder point G, as both sides are on 
the slope. If the half-back is placed a little lower down 
on the material than it is in the diagram, a garment 
this size will come out of 2 yards. 

Crossway strips can be cut parallel with the front of 
the combinations, and from the “ left-over’ below the 
back. They may not be “true” bias, but they will 
do very well. 

Materials.—Wincey, viyella, flannelette, longcloth, 
calico, cambric, and madapolam are all used. 

Two yards material, 40” or 42” wide, will be needed. 

It is surprising that these comfortable garments are 
not used more generally by mothers of large families, 
though they are seen more frequently now than they 
were a few years ago. They combine the chemise with 
drawers, thus effecting a saving of money, labour, and 
time, besides affording more comfort and warmth to 
the wearer by fitting closely to the figure. A girl clothed 
in woollen combinations, serge knickers, and a petticoat 
bodice would be much more hygienically and warmly 
clad than one wearing chemise, drawers, flannel petticoat, 
and a top skirt. 

Combinations are decidedly more comfortable for 
children than the two garments they replace, as they 
do away with many buttons and strings, as well as with 
the uncomfortable feeling that something is dropping 
off when a break occurs between the drawers and the 
garment to which they are fastened. They also make 
for economy in material, in sewing and in bulk. Less 
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bulk adds slimness to the figure, a desideratum when 
princess garments are worn, or for stout girls. They 
conform to hygienic principles by depending from 
the shoulder instead of from the waist. 

To make up the Garment.—Join the leg seams by a 
run-and-fell or seam-and-fell, or by a counter-hem if a 
flat seam be wanted. 

Flannel would require run-and-herringbone joins. 

Join the two half-backs, the shoulders (KL and HG) 
and the side seams (IJ and TU) by the same kind of 
seam. 

Sew 1” wide false hems to both fronts and round the 
back leg curve of both legs (RS)—that is, from the neck 
in front to the bottom of the waist at the back. The 
false hems are run on the right side and hemmed on the 
wrong. Five or.six buttonholes are worked on the right 
front, across the hem, and the same number of buttons 
sewn on the left. Ifa round end and a square end be 
worked in the buttonhole, the round end must be placed 
next the outside edge of the hem. 

Lay the top of the back leg curves over each other 
from 14” to 2”. This overlapping must be left plain, not 
gathered. Gather and stroke the rest of the tops of 
the drawers about 4” from the edge. 

Affixing the Drawers to the Back.—This may be done 
in two ways. 

1. By placing the gathers between the bottom of 
the waist and a cross strip of material. These are 
stitched together, and the false strip hemmed to the 
waist on the wrong side. 

2. By laying a fold at the bottom of the waist, on 
the wrong side, and sewing the gathers: atly to it on 
the right side. The wrong side is afterwards neatened 
and strengthened by a cross strip or a straight tape 
hemmed at each edge. 

Knee Bands.—These may be made of plain or tucked 





material, ornamented with feather-stitching; or they 
may be made of embroidery insertion or beading, through 
which a ribbon may be threaded. Gather the bottom 
of the legs, leaving from 14” to 2” plain at each side of 
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the seam, to prevent dragging in front at the knees. 
The bands are selvedge way of the material, 14” long by 
1?” wide. They may be cut longer than that if pre- 
ferred. The tendency is to make drawers very wide at 
the bottom. 

Thin, fine materials may be rolled and whipped round 
the knees, and seamed to whipped beading or insertion. 
If the bands are made of the same material as the gar- 
ment, as in the photograph, they are joined at the ends, 
creased along the middle, and the gathers inserted be- 
tween the loose edges. They are orna- 
mented with feather -stitching. Lace — rs 
embroidery or frills may also be whipped 
and sewn to the lower edge of the band 
or insertion. 

The armholes and neck may be turned 
down on the right side, and insertion or 
beading sewn over, or they may have 
crossway hems run on the right side 
and hemmed on the wrong. They may 
also be made neat by means of the plain 
part of narrow embroidery turned down 
on the right side, and laid over the edge 
of the garment, which is turned down on 
the wrong side. The embroidery placed 
thus face to face with the material is eased 
round the curves. Machining with or 
without feather-stitching finishes off and 
secures the two. 

If lace be used, it should also be eased 
a little round the neck and armholes; but 
it is sewn on very full round the knees. 

Knitted or crochet lace is seamed to 
the garment. The model was finished 
off by 2” wide Cash’s frilling round the knees, and a 
narrower one round the top of the combinations. 


—S et Pete 
PRACTICAL NOTES ON SCHOOL 
GARDENING FOR JUNE. 


BY BRUCE COOK, F.R.H.S., CHINGFORD. 


FLower CuLTurRE. 


WEET-PEAS must be mulched to within six inches of the 
stem; never let the manure touch the stems. They should 
be staked, and never be allowed to suffer from dry weather. 

Keep the blooms constantly picked. Explain that if the flowers 
are permitted to seed the Tents do not bloom so freely. 

Dahlias should all be planted out about June 1. The stakes 
sould be driven in before planting, otherwise (especially in the 
case of old stools) you are liable to damage the same if the 
stakes are put in after the stools are planted. As soon as the 
—_ are planted, put a ring of soot or lime round them to 

eep away the slugs, etc., which often play sad havoc with 
young dahlia growths. 

Pansies and violas should be mulched and kept well watered. 
Dust soot or Clay’s round each plant fortnightly, and water in. 
Blooms should picked every other day. Seed might be 
saved from any specially marked blooms. Perhaps no flowers 
are 80 — grown and are so useful in the painting lesson as 
pansies and violas. By keeping the blooms well picked, you 
will prolong the period of Technine (especially violas) until 
September or October. 

Jerbaceous borders, especially if made this spring, should be 
well watered during spells of very dry weather. Stake the 
taller varicties of flower as soon as they require support. 

Roses should be in bloom (at any rate the early varieties) 
this month. Keep a sharp lookout for mildew, and keep this 
disease in check ni lightly dusting with “ flowers of sulphur ” 
the leaves affected. The rose aphis and green fly must be 
kept under by syringing. Tell the boys never to kill ladybirds, 
as they destroy such pests. Spittle bugs may be caught on the 
end of a match, or similar piece of wood, and killed. The growths 
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from the buds inserted last July should be tied to sticks or 
canes should they need support ; otherwise, they are very liable 
to be blown out or broken by the wind. 

Pansy, viola, carnation, primrose, and auricula may be sown 
in the general or demonstration plot during the month. Sow 
in lines, and water the drill before sowing the seed, and then 
cover with sifted soil. The label should be carefully written out 
with the kind of seed and date of sowing. This should be 
entered in the notebooks. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE. 


Celery needs attention. The plants must be planted out in 





A Practica, Lesson on **SprayinG Porarors.” 


the trenches this month. Get the lads to plant them along the 


line and water well. Jf the weather is very dry and sunny, 
let the lads spread old newspapers or sacks over the plants for 
shade for a day or two until the plants have recovered from the 
shift. Lightly dust the foliage with soot every week or so, as 
this keeps mone Ge celery fly. 

Leeks must thinned and planted out into rich soil about 
nine inches apart. Choose the richest soil, as this plant delights 
in well-manured soil. 

Potatoes should be sprayed with an insecticide, and hoed up 
as required. After the final hoeing of the early varieties, a 
few cabbage plants or winter greens may be planted between 
the rows. We sprayed all ours last year (see photo), and did 
not find a single case of disease, although the potato disease 
was very general wert ise in this district. 

Carrots, onions, and beetroot must be thinned to a distance 
of from between nine and twelve inches apart in the rows. 
Soot sprinkled lightly between the plants or some Clay’s hastens 
the growth, and - aes Rae much finer crops. 

Peas and runner beans must be kept well steked. After having 
been shown how to point the sticks and how to stake, let 
each boy do his own in turn, the others looking on, the teacher 
encouraging and occasionally helping. Late peas may be sown 
for picking in the autumn. 

Radish, turnip, and lettuce may be sown in drills in light soil. 
Protect from birds, which are very partial to these seeds. 

Broad beans must be watched for the appearance of the 
“ blackfly,” “ collier,” or “ bean aphis."” These generally appear 
when the plants are in full flower. The tips of the plant become 
covered with these pests. Last year we sprayed all the rows 
but one with “Abol.” While in the unsprayed row every plant 
was attacked, not a single “ blackfly ” was found on those that 
had been sprayed. Another plan is to cut off the infected tips 
and burn them. 

The hoe should be in constant use. This not only keeps 
the weeds in check, but produces a fine surface soil, which 
admits the air and checks evaporation. 


Frurr CuLture. 


Gooseberry bushes should be co with an insecticide to 
keep down the gooseberry caterpillar. Should any of these 
pests appear, the best remedy is to pick them off at once and 
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destroy them. These generally appear during June, and rapidly 
clear the leaves from off the branches. Last year our lads 
caught and destroyed hundreds from some old unpruned bushes, 
while the bushes that had been pruned and sprayed were quite 
free from attacks of this pest. 


- . i 
AppLyixe ‘*Ciay’s” TO STRAWBERRY PLANTS AND USING 
FRENCH CLOCHES. 


Thin the gooseberries as soon as they are large enough to be 
cooked. Do not strip a whole stem, but take, say, every other 
one for the first thinning. : 

Apple Trees.—This year shows signs of being a good one ‘for 
apples. At any rate, there has been a grand show of blossom. 
Remember, however, to thin severely. If you permit all the 
young apples that form to grow unthinned, the chances are 
that many branches will be broken. Again, your crop will 
perhaps be numerous, but the size will be small. After all, aim 
at producing good-sized samples of fruit, for a half a dozen good 
specimens are better than twenty small ones. “ Apple mildew 
often appears in June. The leaves seem to stop growing, and 
are covered with mildew. Spray with “ Abol,” which is non- 
poisonous. Be advised, and never use a poisonous insecticide, 
either for apples or any other fruit trees or bushes, especially 
with children about, and when the fruit is formed. 

Raspberry canes should be kept well tied to the supports, and 
hand-weeded. Apply another good top dressing of Clay’s fer- 
tilizer, and water the same well in. Thin out any crowded new 
growths, and plant them out with plenty of soil adhering to the 
roots. If watered and shaded from the sun, they will grow away 
and form plenty of roots and strong canes for next year. 

Pear trees, cherry trees, and plum trees should all be syringed 
as recommended for apples, and also thinned if they require it. 
Winter spraying of all fruit trees is now becoming more com- 
mon ; although summer spraying is seldom done, yet it is quite 
as important. : J 

Currants should be sprayed, especially in dry weather. Keep 
a sharp lookout for the “currant aphides,” which attack the 
underside of the leaves, especially of red currants. Pick off 
any infected leaves end burn them. The leaves attacked gener- 
ally curl. Some of the infested leaves might be examined under 

e microscope. i 
mutans need 2 lot of attention this month. Keep all 
weeds down; and see that clean straw is placed between the 
plants, so as to keep the fruit off the soil. Last year we had 
some clean straw put through a chaff machine, and we found 
that the small pieces of straw kept the slugs away from the 
fruit, as they could not crawl over them. _ 

In the picture we are trying an experiment to produce a 
few early strawberries by means of French cloches, which are 
grand for raising seeds and for protecting marrows, cucumbers, 
dahlias, etc., when planted out from late frosts. vag wee 

At the same time the boys are applying “ Clay’s”’ artificial 
manure to feed certain plants, and note will be taken of results 
as to size and earliness. Other artificial manures will be tried. 
The Board of Education, in Circular 746, suggest on page 10: 


“That while fermycrd menure will be principelly used,, the 
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use of the various artificial menures must not be neglected...... 
The methods of application should be discussed in very simple 
and untechnical language with the scholars, and illustrated by 
experiments at different stages of growth, and under different 
conditions, especially on the experimental plot.” 

Wireworme are often found in freshly dug meadow land used 
for new gardens. They destroy many of the crops planted 
therein. Lime and soot are said to keep them in check. They 
are very fond of potatoes; in fact, they are often trap by 
placing pieces of potato just below the surface of the soil. Various 
chemical compounds, such as “ vaporite,” if dug in the ground 
before planting, soon kill them. They are perhaps the most 
destructive of all garden pests. They are about an inch long, 
nearly as thick as a wax vesta, and of a dull yellowish colour. 
The lads in the picture have found one at work destroying a 
pansy seedling. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

BrGinnER.—Refer to Practical Teacher for January last. 

Miss K.—Write to the secretary of the Buckingham Educa- 
tion Committee, asking for a copy of the illustrated circular on 
“ Gardening.” 

Burrato Brri.—I should say that your trees require “ root 
pruning,” which might be done next November. 

Sturpy and 8. H.—In 1903 there were about 350 schools 
taking school gardening ; in 1909 these had increased to 1505. 
Since then hundreds of new school gardens have, I believe, 
been started. If you think of taking up the subject, go steadily, 
and do not attempt too much for the first year. 

Stuas.—No doubt those you are pestered with are slugs, 
which crawl from the adjoining meadow. Obtain some “ vapo- 
rite.” It is grand for keeping down wireworms, ete. Write 
to the Vaporite Company, Spencer House, South Place, London, 
asking for their booklet, and mention the Practical Teacher. 

J. W.—1. Cut the tree down at once to within a foot of the 
ground, and write again in July. 2. Asa rule, all scholars earning 
a grant must be over eleven years of age. 3. The examination 
wes held in April, and is generally held yearly in that month. 

San Toy and N. R. (Durham).—The best time to begin in 
real earnest is November. Why not grow some annuals, etc., 
and have a few lessons in digging, etc., now? You will find 
the. children keen enough. list of tools appeared in the 
January number of the Practical Teacher. 

Assistant.—Ask your head teacher. No doubt he will fall in 
with the idea. 

CoasTeR.—One teacher I know when plotting out his land 
reserved one for the caretaker’s use. In return the caretaker 
looked after all the plots, including his own, during the holidays. 
It struck me as a splendid idea, and met the “ holi ay difficulty.” 

Miss H.—Certainly not ; do not extertain the idea. 

R. G.—French cloches are bell-shaped glasses “sed large ly 
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Finvinc A WIREWoRM. 


in France for raising early, crops for the market. Apply French 
Cloche Company, Caxton House, Westminster. 
R. M. M.—It is hardly worth the trouble, but you might try. 






































French Prize 
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Competition. 





1. All French translations must be received not later than June 7, 1911, and addressed to: — Prizz Eprror, Office 
of The Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the coupon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. One 


coupon must be sent for each entry. 


3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 


i 





A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 

On allait se lever de table. Tout & coup, a la porte-fenétre 
fermée + oe nous garantir de la chaleur du jardin en four- 
naise, de grands cris retentirent: —“Les criquets! les 
criquets.” Mon hdte devint tout pile comme un homme & 

ui on annonce un désastre, et nous sortimes précipitamment. 
endant dix minutes, ce fut dans l’habitation, si calme tout 
& l'heure, un bruit de pas précipités, de voix indistinctes, 
rdues dans l’agitation d'un réveil. De l’ombre des vesti- 
ules ov ils s’étaient endormis, les serviteurs s’élancérent 
dehors en faisant résonner avec des batons, des fourches, des 
fiéaux, tous les ustensiles de métal qui leur tombaient sous 
la main, des chaudrons de cuivre, des bassines, des casseroles. 
Les bergers soufflaient dans leurs trompes de 2 
D'autres avaient des conques marines, des cors de chasse 
Cela faisait un vacarme effrayant, discordant, que dominaient 
@une note suraigat les “You! you! you!” des femmes 
arabes. Souvent parait-il, il suffit d’un grand bruit, d'un 
frémissement sonore de l’air, pour éloigner les sauterelles, 
les empécher de descendre. is o étaient-elles donc, ces 
terribles bétes? Dans le ciel vibrant de chaleur, je ne voyais 
rien qu’un nuage venant 4 l’horizon, cuivré, compact, comme 
un nuage de gréle, avec le bruit d'un vent d’orage dans les 
mille rameaux-d’une forét. C’étaient les sauterelles. Sou- 
tenues entre elles par leurs ailes séches étendues, elles 
volaient en masse, et malgré nos cris, nos efforts, le nuage 
s'avangait toujours, projetant dans la plaine une ombre 
immense. Bientét il arriva au-dessus de nos tétes; sur les 
bords on vit pendant une seconde un effrangement, une 
déchirure. Comme les premiers grains d'une giboulée, 
quelques-unes se détachérent, distinctes, roussitres ; ensuite 
toute la nuée creva, et cette gréle d’insectes tomba drue et 
bruyante. A perte de vue les champs étaient couverts de 
criquets, de criquets énormes, gros comme le doigt. Alors 
le massacre commenga. Hideux murmure d’écrasement, de 
paille broyée. Avec les herses, les pioches, les charrues, on 
remuait ce sol mouvant; et plus on en tuait, plus il y en 
avait. From “ Lettres de mon Moulin,” 
by AtpHonse Davupet. 


Resvutt or tHe May Competition. 

The prize is awarded to “Sapphire.” (Will “Sapphire” 
kindly name and address for publication ?) 

First Olass.—Maurice, Zeta, Western, Eastern, Hialmar, 
Winnipeg, Paul, ay Michael, Haarfaager, Asor, 
Clio, Lespéranee, C. W., Gem, Germaine, Charon, Crontha, 
Caen, Ninian, Sirius, Augustine, Orcadia, Cymro, Rainy, 
Corinth, Jurassien, Lindum, Dinan, Michael (B.), H. R. L., 
Lester, Figero heed, Miranda, Regis, E. B., Sisyphus, 
Harriet, Vignette, Pixie, Japonica, Coppertop, Faith, 
Manon, Molly, Irinka, Popinjay, Franciseus, Pickwick. 

Second Class.—Jella, Bayeux, Carlyle, Citoyen, Letitia, 
Véronique, Cheval fondu, Retlaw, Montgomerie, Westcotes, 
L. N. R., O. L, Titus, Rye, Judannah, Obair, Kalabasch IL, 
= desperandum, Camelodunum, Joan, Lorna Doone, 

ive. , 

Report. 


Not many papers this time rise above mediocrity. A 
arge number of candidates did not seem to be aware that 
the term philosophe was applied in the eighteenth century to 
a number of literary men who went back to first principles 





in their endeavours to establish the laws which should 

vern the organisation of the state, and who consequently 
found much to condemn in existing political, arrangements 
in France. Asa consequence of this ignorance les pillcteploe 
was translated as if it meant philosophers in general, and 
not those i men to whom the term is generally 
applied. A good many overlooked the distinction between 
o& and quand when translating ov ’homme utile sentira son 
importance. As @ result, the sentence we have quoted is 
given as fixing the date when the Revolution will take place, 
instead of — a fact which should become evident when 
the Revolution did take place. Plus dun témoignage was 
mistranslated by several, who did not know the diflerence 
between plus de and plus gue ; and one candidate translated 
avec ise humeur as “in a fit of distemper (/)” The 
papers marked “ Western” and “Eastern,” though sent up 
with separate coupons, seem to be by the same candidate. 
No candidate is allowed to send up two translations. 
“R. W. M. H.” sent up a translation of the extract set for 
April. 

Competitors are ee asked to affix the coupon to the 
a y means of a little paste or gum. Pins are an 
abomination, and —_ fasteners can also inflict a nasty 
wound on a busy itor. 





Prizz— TRANSLATION. 


Caraccioli remarks in an ill-humoured way in his Lettres 
Récréatives (1768), “We see nothing but people reading for 
ever, and so much the worse for them ;” and he complains of 
the great number of trivial publications “which have dis- 

laced the weighty works which immortalise the nation.” 
The Chronicles and the Memoirs are full of details regarding 
this reading fever. Restif de la Bretonne states in his 
Inscripcions on the 7th November 1785: “For some time 
past the sareaern of the capital have become intract- 
able because the ve read in our books a truth too strong 
for them—that the working-man isa valuable person. Since 
reading this truth they seem to have made a point of trying 
to prove it fallacious by neglecting their work and becomin 
less valuable by half.” It would have been useless to tel 
Restif that the philosophers were not responsible for the 
revolutionary movement which he foresaw in 1780 when he 
exclaimed, “That terrible revolution will perhaps come in 
which the useful man will feel his importance.” Seven years 
later he said again, “Do you see that restive spirit ree 


itself? . . . Hear the voice of a plebeian who sees it a 
who lives with the people, who knows their most secret 
thoughts! This unrest exists and isincreasing. . . . The 


worker is now the despot; and, by a reversal which 
heralds a terrible revolution, the power has into the 
hands of those who are interested in its annihilation.” The 
workman, in his opinion, had become a despot because he 
had read in the works of the philosophers a truth too strong 
for him: the constant eagerness of the philosophers to 
improve the condition of the working-classes, to further 
their well-being, to increase their earnings, must infallibly 
bring about the suppression of labour. They are like 
stomachs choked and rendered inactive by too much food. 
Mercier, in his Tableau de Paris, adduces more than one 
piece of evidence no less valuable. “Many books are 
required,” declares Mercier, “because there are many 
readers. We must have them for all classes, as all have an 
equal right to be freed from ignorance.” SAPPHIRE. 
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Our Query 





Column. 


SoLutions By A. Ciemant Jones, M.A., Pu.D., Sexton MatHematicaL Master, Braprorp GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





RULES. 


i. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accom 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


panied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





A. Randall.—Draw any two circles in contact. Verify that 
if tangents be drawn to the circles from any point on their 
common tangent the join of the points of contact passes through 
@ fixed point. 


A T 








E 


Let TA, TB be the tangents, TO the common tangent, 
and let AB cut the line of centres DC at E and the circle D 


at F. Then TA = TO = TB. 

.. £TAB=cTBA. But DA, CB are perpendicular to 
TA, TB. .. ~.DAB=cCBA. 

Join DF, then 2 DFA = 2DAB= cCBA, and CB is 
parallel to DF. 

Hence EC: ED = CB: DF—that is, E is a centre of 
similitude. 


Inquirer.—If »" be the radius of curvature at the corre- 
‘sponding point of the x” pedal, prove that 


yore. FI 1 pp 
‘pl =3-9-3°°" -3-2 
_ nr? — (n — 1) pp 
~ (n+ lj = npp- 
(Edwards’s Differential Calculus.) 


Now ¢ remains the same for all the pedals. Let (r, p), 
(ry, Prds (Tes Po) + - - (ny Pu) Tepresent corresponding points 
on the pedals. Then 


Also 
Thus 


So 


Thus 


but 


So 


Now 
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Pu = Ta 
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and 





Thus pn. 
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But Sr* — 2? _ 9 - 
2r? — pp 


B D’Arcy.—Show for the parabola y? = 4ax that the length of 
the part of the evolute intercepted within the parabola is 
4a\3,/3 — 1). 


(Edwards’s Calculus.) 

The length of any arc of an evolute is equal to the differ- 
ence of the radii of curvature at those points of the original 
curve which correspond to the extremities of the arc. In 
this problem it is evident by symmetry that the evolute 
intercepted within the parabola consists of two equal parts, 
symmetrically placed on either side of the axis; the sym- 
metrical point on the axis will correspond to the vertex of 
the parabola. If the evolute cut the parabola at the point 
P, then three normals meet at P—namely, the normal at P 
and two coincident normals at some other point Q, which 
point Q on the parabola corresponds to the point P on the 
evolute. 

Suppose P is the point (au, 2au) on the parabola, now 
the normal at a point Q (ad*, 2ad) is 

y + Aw — 2ad - ad® = 0. 

This passes through P, provided 

Qayu + av* — Qar - ad®=0; 
that is, Qu — A) + A(u? — AX) = 0; 
that is, (A — w) (A? + Aw + 2) = 0. 

The factor (\ - «) gives \ = uw, which corresponds to the 
fact that the normal at P through P. The other 
factor, \? + \u + 2 = 0, gives two values of \, each giving a 
point Q, the normal at which passes through P. These two 

oints are coincident, and Q on the parabola corresponds to 
p on the evolute, provided that 
pw? = 8, 
in which case 
2 +2,/214+2=0; 
that is, A+ /2)=0, 
or A= /2 or — ,/2. 

This gives Q to be either the point (2a, 2,/2a) or 
(2a, -2,/2a). Evidently (2a, +2,/2a) corresponds to 
one point of .intersection of the parabola and evolute, 
(2a, — 2,/2a) to the other. 


Now if x = ad’, y = 2ar, 
we have n= Ws SB aea+ ara. 
= te (x)= ax (x) * 
= - += -5. 


*. the value of p at the point (a\*, 2a)) is 
f 1 vs 1 = rn? 3 
{1+ 5} gos = Bal + 9)8, 


At the vertex \ = 0 and p = 2a. 
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At the point Q, \ = ,/2 and p = 2a. 3,/3. 

The difference of these radii of curvature = 2a(3,/3 - 1), 
and gives the length of half the evolute intercepted. 

The whole length is then 4a(3,/3 - 1). 

P.S.—The equation of the evolute 27ay? = 4(x — 2a)° is 
easy to remember ; it does not materially shorten the work. 
No previous results are needed here, except the one formula 
for p, and this could have been dispensed with, for p at Q is 
QP, and I have found Q and P. It doesn’t pay to be over- 
dependent on the one subject. 


Clevum.—A pyramid, standing on a regular hexagon of side 
1” as base, has its apex 3” above the centre of the hexagon. 
Deaw the section of the pyramid by a plane through a line 
joining two non-consecutive (but not opposite) vertices of the 
se, and cutting the vertical through the apex 1” below the 
latter. (B.Se., 1910.) 
Let ABCDEF be the hexagon, AC the line in which the 
section cuts the base. The required es is the projection 
of the base on the defined plane. e have only to rabat 
this plane on to base and find the corresponding centre of 
pe tive. The method was fully explairied in the October 
number of the Practical Teacher, 1909. Let VN be the 
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corresponds to KD. Hence KD meets vE at e, so the point 
e is determined. Now Acde/A is the required section. 


Maths ant). — Chew that if the sum of two squares is an 
even number, t 


squares. 
Let z, y be the numbers. 
Now (*34)'+ (* 5*)'= # ; ¥* 


Since z* + y® is an even number, x and y must be both 
even or both odd. In either case x+y and x - y are 
even, and consequently aad and = ¥ are whole numbers, 
Hence if x* + y* is an even number, }(x* + y*) is the sum of 
the squares of the numbers }(z + y) and }(x - y). 


Ganymede.—See answer to ‘‘ Frangois” in the April number. 


Westoe.—Show that the shortest normal chord of the 
eae dl = 4ax is 6a,/3, and its inclination to the axis is 
tan-? ,/2. (Edwards’s Differential Calculus.) 

Suppose the foot of the normal is the point (aé*, 2a), then 
the equation of the normal is 
tz + y — 2at - a#®=0. 
If the other end of the chord is (am?, 2am), we have 
tm? + 2m - 2¢-#@=0; 
that is, ¢(m*® — ¢*) + 2(m - t) =0; 
that is, t(m +t) +2=0. 
@+2 
—- 
The square of the length of the chord 
= a%(¢? — m®)® + 4a%(¢ - m)* 
= at — m)* {(¢ + m)*® + 4} 
_ 16(¢2 + 1 
= a 
This is a maximum or minimum when 
@. 3 + 1)?. 2@= 48. (A +1); 
that is, @=0or2. 


m= - 

















join of the apex (the centre of projection) to the centre of 
the base. It is perpendicular to the base. A plane through 
V perpendicular to AC, the axis of projection, cuts AC at 
O and contains VN. The second figure shows this plane. 
N’ is the point where the plane of section cute VN. Thus 
NN’ are corresponding points in the projection. Draw VJ 
parallel to ON’; then J is the vanishing point. When the 
plane of section is rabatted round AC, V describes a circle 
about J, and N’, being a fixed point, describes a circle about 
0. Let v, n be the points on these circles in the plane of 
the base. 

Now we know that the vector required is in plane per- 
spective with the hexagon ; v is the centre of rspective, 
AC the axis of perspective ; x, N are corresponding points. 
_ The line AND corresponds to the line And, at since d 
lies on vD this point is determined. So with the point /. 
Let ED cut AC at K. K corresponds to itself, so that Kd 


“5 ‘= 0 evidently corresponds to a maximum, this 
point being the vertex, and the normal is the axis. 
t= /% by substitution the length of the 
chord to be 6a,/3. Also the normal makes an angle with 
the axis of x equal to tan~!¢; that is, tan! ,/2. 


Eoghan.—Show that the radii of curvature of the curve 
y= ite for the origin are +a,/2, and for the point 


(- a, 0) the radius is }a. (Edwards’s Calculus.) 
The equation of the curve can be written 
a(a* + y*) = afy* - 2%), 
so that x - y = 0, x + y = O are the tangents at the origin. 
Change the axes of co-ordinates to these tangents—that ie, 
, _@-y ._ax+y 
write x= wey 2B 
The equation transforms to 
(w - y) (2? + y*) = 2a,/2ry, 
or, written at length and divided by xy, 


S+y-2-V =m ee 
Now the radii of curvature at the origin, corresponding 
to the axes of co-ordinates, are the limiting values of 


and when x and y vanish. In the first case y is small 


compared with x, and in the second case x is small compared 
with y; for the numerator and denominator must be of the 
same order of small quantities, since the fractions have 
limits. Write p,, p. for the radii of curvature, and let 2 and 
y vanish in equation (i)—firstly, x being small compared 
with y; and secondly, y being small compared with x. Thus 
2p, = 2a/2, and — 2p, = 2a,/2; 
that is, p, = @,/2, and p, = - a,/2. 
Again, starting with the original equation, transfer the 
origin to the point (- a, 0). The equation becomes 
(2a — x)y* = a(x - a)*; 


en half this sum will also be the sum of two 
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Let y approach the value 0, since x = 0 is the tangent at 
the origin ; then 


that is, - y = 2? - 2ax + a?®. 


4ap = a*; that is, p = z 

Winchester.—aA circular field is one acre in extent. A cow 
is tethered on the circumference. Find graphically the length 
of rope she must have to be able to graze any given fraction of 
the field. What length corresponds to a half of the field ? 

Let the cow be tethered at A, and AB be the length of 
the rope. Let the radius of the circle ABC be R, and the 
angle BAO be @ radians. 

The area CDBA = séctor ABDC + twice the segment AEB 
= 4. (2R cos 6)? . 26 + Rr — 20) — R? sin 20 
= R*(20 cos 26 + r — sin 26). 
If x be the area the cow can graze, expressed in acres, then 
z= 20 cos 20 — sin 20 +1 (for rR? = 1). 
T 


Then if y = length of rope, we have y=2R cos 6. In 
the graph the axis of x is graduated in tenths of an acre; 
the axis of y, as shown, is of length 2R. 

The following table shows the values of x and y used to 
draw the graph. The values of x are given in acres ; for the 
values of y the radius R is the unit. 


2 







/ 


Acres 





w=| 1 | 99) 96) -80| 76) 68) 59/ 30) 2] 06) 0 | 


When the cow can graze half the field, the length of the 
rope is 1°15 x R = 1°15 x 39°24 yds. = 45°1 yds. 


Maths.—A man builds a house which costs him £1400. The 
rent of such a house would be £80 a year. Find the number of 
years he must live in the house to get back his outlay, on the 
supposition that money brings in interest of 3 per cent. per 
annum. Explain the result you would arrive at on the supposi- 
tion that the interest is 6 per cent. per annum. 

(Board of Education, Honours Stage. ) 
If the rate of interest is r per cent. per annum, and 


R= Sa ns ”, then the present value of £80 payable » years 
». 80 , 
hence is Re We thus have 
1 1 l l } 
=8 = ~ : Sn ; 
1400 = 80{ 8 + tates ta 


where » is the required number of years. 
Hence, summing the geometrical series, 
R"-1 _ 1400 _ 35 

R(R-1) 80 2° 
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(i) 
In the first part R = 1-03, which gives n = 25:2 years. 
Now in order that equation (i) should be true for a real 
value of n, the right-hand side must be positive—that is, 
37 ‘ 105$ 
<2. 1007 , 
R 35° that is, < 100° 
in other words, the rate of interest must be less than 5$ per 
cent. per annum. 
Suppose we take an indefinitely large number of years— 
that is, make n very large. Then, since R > 1, R* is very 





large, and the sum of the series approaches the limit R : i 
When x = 6, R = ao’ R-l= = so that the present 


value of £80, payable every year for ever, approaches the 
value “ = £1333}, which is less than £1400. If money 
is so valuable as this, the man loses by building, as he can 
never get back his outlay. 


G. P.—What quantity of water will pass per hour through a 
?-inch pipe under a pressure of 30 Ibs. per square inch ? 

The details given are a little vague. Suppose that 30 lbs. 
per square inch is equivalent to the pressure due to a depth 
x feet of water, then : 

ex a ™ 62°5 = 30. 
% x = 69°12 feet. 

We shall assume that the problem is equivalent to the 
flow of water from a reservoir whose surface is always 69°12 
feet above the point of escape. Then by Torricelli’s theorem 
the velocity of flow is given by 

v? = 2g x 69°12; 
that is, v = 66°51 feet per second. 

The size of the jet of water depends on the shape of the 
nozzle. Suppose the vena contracta is ?-inch in diameter— 
that is, the shape of the nozzle coincides with the vena 
contracta—then Pa x ig x 66°51 cubic feet of water escape 
per second = about 1148 gallons per hour, taking 6} gallons 
to the cubic foot. 


Augustus.—Show that if the equation 
Py + Py, + Powe = V 
admits of an integrating factor u, then » will satisfy the differ- 
ential equation ‘ 
d i 
Py - y= (P,u) + dx? (Pou) = 0. 


(Edwards’s Calculus.) 
We are told that 


dy d*y 
uPy + wP,. 7 + MPs o 
is an exact integral. 
ahi dy — — | uP) 
Now | uP, SY . de = | vet ude + wy 


dy sin aba ‘diuP,) dy dy 
[ede oe = | Fa = SY. dae + uP, 


‘d(uP,) 


i(uP,) d 
. ydx — y “Po A 
dz* eg FOE dx + Po dx 


= +| 


f dy dy } 
Hence | | MPay + uP,. = 4 uP, de dx 
= pP, “ + wPyy + { uP, 


_ auP,) a 
,s + dak ydx, 
so that if the left-hand side is exactly integrable—that is, 
no term is left which involves an integral of y—we must have 
= d(uP,) d@*(nP,) -_ 
pee at tae ee & 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Tue Editor regrets that circumstances compel him to disco 
tinue the Query Column. Queries already sent in will, however. 
be answered in the July and August numbers. 
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A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


THE GIDDY TEA-KETTLE. 
A Fo.x-TAaLE or JAPAN. 
BY MARIE BAYNE. 


LONG time ago the priest of a Buddhist temple 
4 found an old tea-kettle lying amongst a heap of 
rubbish in the courtyard. 

Being a thrifty old man, he picked it up and took it 
indoors. There he set to work to clean and polish it, 
till it shone like the rising sun of Japan. Then, having 
filled it with water, he set it on the stove to boil. 

By-and-by it began to sing, while the lid went bob- 
bing up and down in a giddy sort of way. Then all 
at once, to the priest’s amazement, the head, four legs, 
and tail of a badger grew out of it ; and before he could 
so much as say a prayer it had leaped from the fire, 
and was dancing madly through the room. 

The badger made for the door ; but the priest called 
a younger priest to help him. Together they chased 
it with sticks and brooms, and at last they contrived 
to get it shut up in a box. 

Then the old priest mopped his brow, which was 
damp with sweat, and went to bed. 

Next morning, when he peeped into the box, the 
badger had disappeared. The tea-kettle was there, and 
nothing else; but all the brightness and glitter had 
gone out of it, and it looked as rusty and useless as when 
he found it first. 

The priest began to think that this was a doubtful 
inmate, and decided to get rid of it. But he did not 
throw it away. Ohno! 

Calling in a dealer from the city, he sold him the 
kettle, box and all, for a very small sum. The priest 
tried hard to increase the price ; but the tea-kettle, you 
see, looked rusty and old, and he did not venture to 
mention how lively it could be. 

When the dealer lifted the box, he was surprised to 
find it so heavy; but he carried it home on his back, 
and set it down in a corner of his living-room. Then 
he too went to bed. 

But, lo, in the middle of the night he was aroused 
by a most awful racket. The noise seemed to come 
from the corner where he had set the box. Raising 
his head from his wooden bolster, he peered into the 
darkness, and at length he dimly made out the figure 
of a badger dancing and leaping about. 

All night long the creature continued its antics, for 
the dealer was in far too great a panic to rise. Some- 
times it stood on its head, and sometimes it whirled 
around on the tip of its tail. The fire of its eyes was 
like the glow of two red paper lanterns; and the dealer 
became so afraid of their glitter that at length he drew 
his padded quilt over his head to shut out the sight. 

At FW, 8 the noises began to subside ; and, 
by the time the sun had risen, there was not a sound 
in the room. 

Then the dealer found courage to get out of bed. 
Having rolled up his quilts and put them away, he 
too peeped into the box, and there sat the tea-kettle, 
looking as lifeless and rusty as before ! 

He went to call on a brother dealer, and told of the 
strange purchase he had made. 

“ It is quite clear to me,” said his friend, “ that this 
kettle has been bewitched. But why should not you 
an | I make our fortune by it ? ” 
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So these two Jap merchants sat down on their mats 
and put their cunning black heads together. They 
talked so long that they became quite thirsty, and 
had to call for cups of green tea. When at length they 
parted, each bowed with a very broad smile to the 
other, and the owner of the kettle trotted off quite 
gaily to his home. 

Not long after this a nice little theatre was built 
near the Buddhist temple. Its walls were made of a 
very strong paper, and they were all painted inside 
with Japanese scenes. 

When the theatre was finished a bill was stuck up 
on the walls. To you or me it would have been very 
hard reading indeed; but the Jap gentlemen and 
pretty Jap ladies who stopped to scan it as they passed 
knew quite well what it said. 

It was something like this: “Come, all ye people, 
and see the Giddy Tea-kettle perform!” pe then 
there were more queer marks which stood for the 
price. 

“ What is this?” said one to another. “ Truly you 
and I must be there!” So twice a day the little 
theatre was crowded with men, women, and children, 
all come to see the Giddy Tea-kettle perform. 

They paid the price, and took off their shoes at the 
door ; and then they sat, cross-legged and content, each 
on a spotless mat. 

And always they went home well pleased with what 
they had seen. For no sooner had the last gentleman 
or lady come in than the tea-kettle commenced its 
tricks. First, perched on a neat little charcoal stove, 
it sang as all kettles do, while its lid went bobbing up 
and down. 

But by-and-by, whilst the children clapped their 
hands in glee, the head, four legs, and tail of a badger 
appeared ; and before long it was frisking about the 
stage in the wildest way. 

Sometimes it stood on its head, and again on its 
tail. Sometimes it waltzed on an outstretched cord, 
like a tight-rope dancer. But promptly, when the hour 
for closing came round, it shrivelled up into a rusty 
tea-kettle once more. 

In due time the dealer and his friend became rich. 
They began, however, to fear the wrath of the gods ; 
because the tea-kettle had heen found in a Buddhist 


temple. So before they died they sent it back to 
the priest. They sent him, besides, a vast sum of 
money. 


With this money he built a new temple to Buddha, 
and, it is said, hid the Giddy Tea-kettle inside. At 
any rate, it was seen no more. But if you can find 
that temple in Japan, you may find the tea-kettle too! 


A USEFUL HELP. 


EXAMINATIONS are still with us, and teachers preparing 
students for Matriculation and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals will bless Mr. H. A. Treble, M.A., for providing 
them with Ezercises in English (published by Messrs. 
Nisbet at 2s. 6d.). Obviously he has had examination 
papers ad libitum under review, and he has arranged the 
questions in convenient sections, such as subjects for 
essays, précis writing, analysis, synthesis, paraphrase, 
syntax and idiom, figures of speech, and English litera- 
ture. Asa guide to the vagaries of examiners of English 
papers the book will be a decided acquisition to the 
teacher’s working library, and we can confidently re- 
commend it for this specific purpose. 














PAS AO TOE DRT LE 


A SUMMER COURSE OF COR- 
RELATIVE STUDIES. 


FOR STANDARDS I. AND II. AND THE UPPER 
CLASSES OF INFANTS. 


Based on “‘ The Water-Babies” (Kingsley). 


ARRANGED BY MARGARET HUGHES, L.L.A., HEAD-MIS- 
TRESS, MANOR ROAD COUNCIL SCHOOL, LISCARD. 


THIRD WEEK’S WORK. 
Srory 3.—‘‘ Tom’s Lire In THE Bic River.” 


OM as a water-baby; his mischief; tricks he played 
on the fishes ; his experience with the dragon-fly. 

Nature Aspect.—The caddis-fly or dragon-fly. Speci- 
mens of the “larva” stage may be obtained from pond 
in country districts. 

Geographical Aspect.—Rocks and sand. Smoothness 
of pebbles. Action of water generally, taught by refer- 
ence to actual specimens and illustrated by the demon- 
stration tray. 

Drawing.—A plaice and a herring—a comparison. 
Class may draw with coloured chalks on brown paper. 

Clay Modelling.—(a) The fully-developed dragon-fly, 
or (6) cliffs as seen by children at the seaside or from 
a good picture. 

Brushwork.— A bucket and spade, to be painted 
from the models. 

Free Cuiting—The story may be cut in gummed 
coloured paper and mounted on white paper by the 
class. 

Recitation.—‘ Looking-glass River ” (R. L. Stevenson). 


FOURTH WEEK’S WORK. 


Srory 4.—‘ Tom Has A STRANGE ADVENTURE IN 
His New Home.” 


The gnats. Visit of the otters. The thunderstorm 
and its effects. The arrival of the salmon. Tom makes 
their acquaintance. 

Nature Aspect.—The diver. His dress. 
What he would find in the sea below. 

Geographical Aspect—A storm at sea. Winds. 
Causes. Dangers to which the mariner is exposed. 

Brushwork.—A fishing-boat. Model to be placed 
before the class. 

Free Cutting.—Class to be provided with a piece of 
white and brown paper and a pair of scissors. A 
fishing-boat or a lighthouse may be cut, and mounted 
on brown paper. Details of a sea scene may be filled 
in, according to each child’s ideas. 

Recitation.—“ He prayeth best who loveth best .. . 
and loveth all ” (Coleridge). 


His work. 


FIFTH WEEK’S WORK. 


Srory 5.—‘ How LitrLe ELLIie BECAME A WATER- 
BABY.” 


Departure of the salmon. Tom sees a red light on 
the bank, and recognises Mr. Grimes. Tom’s fright. 
Mr. Grimes falls into the water, and is lost. Tom’s jour- 
ney past bridges, boats, and towns. Meets a black seal. 
Later, a lobster in a rock pool. Visit of Ellie to the 
seaside. The professor. How Tom was caught, and 
then gets back to the sea. Ellie’s fall on the rocks. 
Her illness and her flight, with the fairies’ wings on, 
down to the sea. 
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Nature Aspect.—A lobster. 

Geographical Aspect.—The seal. His home and habits. 
Fur-bearing animals generally. 

Clay Modelling.—A lobster or a fur hat. 

Brushwork.—A piece of seaweed—for example, bladder- 
wrack. Put a piece in water, slip under it a piece of 
paper, arrange it neatly, and allow it todry. The natural 
mucilage of fucus will cause it to adhere to the paper. 

Free Cutting.—Story to be cut in paper and mounted, 
each child giving its own rendering of the same. 

Recitation.—“ At the Seaside” (R. L. Stevenson). 


SIXTH WEEK’S WORK. 


Story 6.—‘* How Tom cor To THE HomE oF 
THE WaATER-BaBIEs.”’ 


Tom finds the lobster caught in a cage. Tries to set 
it free, but falls in himself. The fight with Mrs. 
Otter. The lobster loses her claw. Tom assists a 
water-baby to look after the sea-flowers and shells, which 
had suffered by the storm. Description of water- 
babies’ home. Tom’s mischief again. Mother “ Be- 
done-by-as-you-did.”” How she punished Tom. Mother 
Do-as-you-would-be-done-by. Her caresses. Her song. 

Nature Aspect.—Seaweed, or a jellyfish, or a crab. 

Geographical Aspect.—Coral: its formation. Coral 
polyp. Conditions of life. Coral islands. 

Brushwork.—A crab, painted from specimen. 

Clay Modelling.—-A link of round cut coral beads. 

Drawing.—A starfish in coloured chalk, from pre- 
served or fresh specimen. 

Free Cutting—A crab or starfish may be drawn, 
coloured with crayon, and then mounted on brown or 
tinted paper. 

Recitation.—The fairy’s song, “I once had a sweet 
little doll, dears” (Water-Babies, Kingsley). 


SEVENTH WEEK’S WORK. 


Story 7.—‘ Tom aNnp ELLIE: HOW THEY 
BECAME GREAT FRIENDS.” 


Tom again in trouble. His punishment. Is cov- 
ered with spines. How the fairy brought Ellie to teach 
him his lessons. How he got rid of his spines. LEllie’s 
disappearance each Sunday. Tom’s desire to go with 
her. The fairy tells him he must first do what he did 
not wish, and help those he did not like. Tom finally 
decides to go and find Mr. Grimes in the “ Other-end-of 
Nowhere.” : 

Nature Aspect.—The rock pool, 
shrimps, salt-water, etc. 

Geographical Aspect.—Currents. Their causes. Their 
uses: effects on climate of hot and cold currents. 

Drawing.—Series of shells—for example, oyster, cockle, 
razor shells. Drawn from specimens. 

Clay Modelling.—Shrimps, from specimens. 

Brushwork.—A mussel shell. 

Recitation.— 

“ And he wandered away and away 
With Nature the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe’ (Longfellow). 


EIGHTH WEEK’S WORK. 
Story 8.— How Tom Got To THE ‘ OTHER-END- 
or-NOWHERE.’” 
Tom’s instructions to go to Shiny Wall, to Peace 
Pool, and inquire of Mother Carey. Follows a ship for 


Crabs, seaweed, 
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Sees a lady with a baby on deck. 
King of the herrings tells him to ask the petrels. They 
offer to direct him. The shipwreck. The baby be- 
comes a water-baby, and the dog a water-dog. Tom 
and the dog and the petrels reach the lap of Mother 
Carey. 

Nature Aspect.—Sea-birds. Seagulls and _petrels. 
Their home. Their habits. 

Geographical Aspect. — Icebergs. 
Arctic regions. Arctic animals. 

Brushwork.—Webbed foot of any aquatic bird—for 
example, a duck. 

Recitation.—“ Sweet and Low ” (Tennyson). 

Drawing.—Seagull, from model or from memory. 


some distance. 


Their formation. 


NINTH WEEK’S WORK. 


Srory 9.—‘ Wuat Tom pip For Mr. Grimes, AND 
THEN WENT BACK TO THE WaTeER-Basiges’ Home.” 


Tom leaves Peace Pool, and comes to the lap of the 
great sea-mother. Hears a dreadful noise, and is shot 
upwards about a mile, close to a bogy. How he finds 
Mr. Grimes with Mother Carey’s pass. How Mr. Grimes 

ot loose from the chimneys, and is converted. The 
ulema again. She is recognised by Mr. Grimes 
when she says, “ Those who will be dirty, dirty they 
will be.” Tom is blindfolded by the fairy while he goes 
up the back stairs, and then finds himself near to St. 
Brandan’s Isle. He meets Ellie, who promises now to 
take him home on Sundays, for “ he has won his spurs.” 

Nature Aspect.—Sponge. Its formation. Its home. 
Its properties. Its uses. 

Geographical Aspect.—Pearl fisheries. 
about the diver. 

Clay Modelling.—Free. 
course of lessons. 

Paper-Cutting.—The story cut in paper, and mounted 
on brown or coloured paper. 

Drawing.—A recreative drawing may be given of any 
part of the story, or memory drawing of any object 
connected with the course of lectures. 

Recitation.—“ Whole Duty of Children” 
Stevenson). 


A chat again 


Anything connected with the 


(R. L. 








JOTTINGS. 


A WELL-KNOWN examiner recently propounded the 
question, “Independence Day in America dates from 
1716; how long ago was that?” One “solution” 
multiplied 1716 by 20, 12, and 4, and gave the result 
in farthings, the working throughout being correct ! 


~~ * * * * 


aragraph is the word 


The pivot of the following 
: Graphic Arts, which, 


“even.” It is taken from 7. 
of course, hails from the land of the efficient. “ Effici- 
ency is the watchword of the hour. The pages of every 
technical and even educational magazine bristle with it.” 

The same magazine quotes Charles W. Eliot’s words 
to teachers of drawing: ‘‘ Your service to the community 
is threefold—you train the eyes and the hands of the 
children, and give them another means of expressing 
and recording what they see; you develop artistic 
quality in our national industries, and so promote 
the intellectual interests of the men and women em- 
ployed in them; and you cultivate in the population 
at large the precious sense of beauty. Are not these 
worthy objects for the work of our lives ? ” 
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RELIGION, MORALS, AND 
MANNERS. 
A COURSE OF BIBLE TEACHING FOR THE 
SCHOOL AND HOME. 


BY J. EATON FEASEY, HEADMASTER OF THE RANMOOR SCTIOOL, 
SHEFFIELD (UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL), A 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION IN THE SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY. 





On TRUTHFULNESS IN SPEECH. 


6 he Duke of Wellington made a speech in the 

House of Lords on the death of Sir Robert Peel. 
In the course of this address the duke said of Sir 
Robert :— 

“In the whole course of my communication with 
him I never knew an instance in which he did not show 
the greatest attachment to truth; and I never saw in 
the whole course of my life the sm. .ilest reason for 
suspecting that he stated anything which he did not 
firmly believe to be the fact.” This high-minded truth- 
fulness was probably the secret of no small part of the 
influence and power exerted by Sir Robert on the 
English people. 

The English have, as a rule, a great respect for a man 
all of whose words are truthful. They speak of liars 
with a shudder, and they regard the name “ liar” as 
one of the most base and opprobrious that can be applied. 
Possibly there may be something of hypocrisy and in- 
sincerity in this attitude ; nevertheless the nation as a 
whole, from the days of its greatest king—Alfred the 
Truth-Teller—until to-day, has valued truthfulness of 
speech and demanded it/of its leaders. 

Our concern is to know what is the teaching of the 
Bible on the subject ; and, again, those who have never 
examined the matter would be surprised to learn how 
much is said about it, and how pronounced is the line 
taken. 

Jesus Christ spoke of Himself as “the Truth.” We 
look first, therefore, to see what the great Teacher has 
to say on this subject. 


“ Jesus said unto them, If God were your Father, ye would 
love me: for I proceeded forth and came from God; neither 
came I of myself, but he sent me. Why do ye not understand 
my speech ? even because ye cannot hear my word. Ye are of 
i father the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do. 

e was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the 

truth, because there is no truth in him. When he speaketh o 
lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the father of it. 
And because I tell you the truth, ve believe me not” (John 
viii. 42-45). 
_ This is very definite and strong language. The devil 
is the father of lies! there is no truth in him! A liar 
is a child of the devil. The children are like their 
father—they have the same tastes, the same lusts ! 

In the sharpest possible manner we have truth 
associated with God, and untruthfulness set in most 
acute antagonism to Him. This settles the matter 
as far as we are concerned, who wish to follow the lead 
of the Bible in all matters of conduct. We are justified 
in regarding untruthfulness with hatred and loathing ; 
we are expected to regard truthfulness as an essential 
element of character. 

The Bible has many stories of lies and liars, each of 
which has some lesson for us—now —s the 
seriousness of the sin, now showing us with most useful 
warning the things which led up to the commission of 
it. We take | scay from both the Old and New 
Testaments. From the former we take the story of @ 
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lying servant. The great captain Naaman of Syria 
has been healed by Elisha of his loathsome disease. In 
deepest gratitude he has offered gifts to the prophet, 
but the gifts have been firmly declined. Gehazi, Elisha’s 
servant, has been a witness of all this, and covetousness 
prompts him to try to obtain some of the rejected riches 
for himself. 


“ But Gehezi, the servant of Elisha the men of God, said, 
Behold, my master hath spared Naamen this Syrian, in not 
receiving at his hands that which he brought: but, as the Lord 
liveth, I will run after him, and teke somewhat of him. So 
Gehazi followed after Naaman. And when Neaman saw him 
running after him, he lighted down from the chariot to meet 
him, and said, Is all well? And he said, All is well. My 
master hath sent me, saying, Behold, even now there be come 
to me from mount Ephraim two young men of the sons of the 
prophets: give them, J] pray thee, a talent of silver, and two 
changes of garments. And Naaman seid, Be content, take 
two talents. And he urged him, end bound two talents of 
silver in two bags, with two changes of garments, and laid them 
upon two of his servants; and they bare them before him. And 
when he came to the tower, he took them from their hand, and 
bestowed them in the house: and he let the men go, and they 
departed. But he went in, and stood before his master. And 
Elisha said unto him, Whence comest thou, Gehavi? And he 
said, Thy servant went no whither. And he said unto him, 
Went not mine heart with thee, when the man turned again from 
his chariot to mect thee? Is it a time to receive money, and 
to receive garments, and oliveyards, and vineyards, and sheep, 
and oxen, and menservants, and maidservants? The leprosy 
therefore of Naaman shall cleave unto thee, and unto thy seed 
for ever. And he went out from his presence a leper as white 
as snow ”’ (2 Kings v. 20-27). 


This is an example of a lie springing from the com- 
monest of all causes—greed. Gehazi saw a chance 
of making something for himself by the invention of a 
plausible tale. Notice how at the first he tries to justify 
himself to himself. He feels that his master has been 
wrong in allowing the rich Syrian, who has received 
such unspeakable benefit, to return without making 
any payment. He will rectify the mistake. His de- 
ception is very skilful, its success complete. But dis- 
covery follows, and lie follows lie, until the terrible 
a so exactly fitting the crime, comes upon 
um. 

There is scarcely any one, however young, to whom 
this temptation to lie for the sake of gain has not come. 
If forty people, young and old, made candid confession, 
it is probable that twenty would be able to convict 
themselves of falling as Gehazi fell. A lad is tempted 
to lie about his age to save a halfpenny on a tramcar 
fare; a shopkeeper is tempted to lie about his goods 
to get a little better price ; and often such lies are made 
little of, often indeed bragged about. The stern words 
of Christ and the terrible punishment recorded in this 
story should impress us with a sense of the ugliness of 
this sin in God’s sight. 

There is a well-known story in Aisop’s fables which 
is almost parallel to this Old Testament tale, though 
less tragic. ““A man once went to cut down a tree 
that grew by the side of a stream. By chance he let 
slip his axe into the stream. Sad at the loss of his own 
good axe, the poor man sat down and wept. A god 
heard him cry and came to help him. When he had 
heard the man’s tale, the god dived into the stream 
and brought up a gold axe. The man said this was not 
his, and would not take it. The god went once more 
into the stream, and brought up a silver axe. The man 
would not take this, as it was not his. So the god dived 
once more, and brought up the axe the man had lost. 
This the poor man took with joy, and the god gave him 
the other two as a present. Another man heard this 
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tale, and went and threw his axe into the river. When 
the god appeared, dived, and brought up the gold axe, 
the man eagerly declared that it was his. This lie 
enraged the god, who sent the man away with no axe 
at all.” 

We turn now to a well-known New Testament story 
in which the motive and the method of the lie are 
somewhat different. This is a story of the earliest 
days of the Christianchurch: After the day of Pentecost 
crowds had been joining the church daily, and their 
enthusiasm and brotherly love were unbounded. Our 
extract contains an account of an experiment tried in 
these early days, and of a mean attempt to gain credit 
and applause by a lie. 


“ And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul: neither said any of them that ought of the 
things which he possessed was his own; but they had all things 
common. And with great power gave the apostles witness of 
the resurrection of the eg Jesus: and great grace was upon 
them all. Neither was there any among them that lacked: for 
as many as were possessors of leads or houses sold them, and 
brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid them 
down at the apostles’ feet: and distribution was made unto 
every man according as he had need. But a certain man 
named Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, 
and kept back part of the price, his wife also being privy 
to it, and brought a certain part, and laid it at the apostles’ 
feet. But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine 
heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of 
the price of the land? -Whiles it remained, was it not thine 
own? and after it was sold, was it not in thine own power ? 
why hast thou conceived this thing in thine heart ? thou hast 
not lied unto men, but unto God. And Ananias hearing these 
words fell down, and gave up the ghost: and great fear came 
on al] them that heard these things. And the young men arose, 
wound him up, and carried him out, and buried him. And it 
was about the space of three hours after, when his wife, not 
knowing what was done, came in. And Peter answered unto 
her, Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much? And she 
said, Yea, for so much. Then Peter said unto her, How is it 
that ye have agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord ? 
behold, the feet of them which have buried thy husband are 
at the door, and shall carry thee out. Then fell she down 
straightway at his feet, and yielded up the ghost: and the young 
men came in, and tound her dead, and, carrying her forth, 
buried her by her husband. And great fear came upon all the 
church, and upon as many as heard these things” (Acts iv. 
32-36 ; v. 1-11). 


In this case greed influences the action of the man 
and his wife, but there is more. They seem to have 
wished to be accounted Christians, and yet not to pay 
the price. They appear to have lied for the sake of a 
reputation. And this is a common fruitful cause of 
lying. People wish to be thought richer, or wiser, or 
younger, or older, or more religious than they are. 
Lying often proceeds from vanity. If we would not 
be led into this sin, we must be content to appear to the 
world for what we are : we must not “ pose ; ’’. we must 
think how these things seem in the eyes of “ the God 
of things as they are.”’ 

The fable of the dolphin and the ape admirably 
illustrates the vanity which leads some to lie. The ape, 
during a storm, was swept off a ship into the sea. The 
dolphin, thinking him to be a man, saved him by taking 
him up on his back. Away they went towards the 
harbour called Pireus, the port of Athens. “ Do you 
belong to Athens?” asked the dolphin. ‘“ Yes, I am 
an Athenian,” said the ape. “Then, of course, you 
know the Pireus?” inquired the dolphin. “Oh, 
very well indeed,” said the ape; “he is my particu- 
lar friend. I often dine with him.” The falsehood so 
enraged the dolphin that he sank deep into the sea, 
and the vain, false-speaking ape was drowned. 
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Do not many people lie in order to make themselves 
appear grand and important? They are so unwilling 
to appear poor or insignificant or unknown that they 
will sacrifice the truth to their vanity. 

And, alas, it is to be feared that there are still some 
like Ananias and his wife who will not only “lie unto 
men, but unto God.” How stern the warning of the 
Scriptures against this ugly sin! 

Our next Bible story is one of the very saddest in 
the whole book. Among Christ’s disciples there was 
a boaster who bragged of what he would do were Jesus 
attacked. It is quite possible that Christ and the 
other disciples had often called him, half in jest, half 
in earnest, a “ boasting cock.” In reading this sad 
dramatic story, to see how and why Peter lied, we 
must endeavour to place ourselves in his position—in 
imagination to share his temptation and his remorse. 

Imagine the scene in the great hall of the high 
priest’s house. With an excited crowd at His heels, 
Christ has been led into the house—Peter following 
a long way behind. A great fire has been made in the 
hall, and whilst the inquiry is proceeding within, the 
followers sit around the fire and warm themselves, 
heatedly discussing the events of the past hours. Peter 
slinks in and sits amongst them. Possibly because 
of his silence, a serving-maid notices him, and pertly 
draws attention to the fact that he, Peter, was with the 
Prisoner. All eyes turn to Peter. If he confesses, 
ridicule, scorn, possibly even rough handling, will be 
poured upon him. Terrified, he falls. He lies. He 
denies that he so much as knows the Christ whom only 
a few hours before he had vowed to follow to prison and 
to death! A liar for lack of courage. His denial 
appears to be accepted, and attention is diverted for 
atime. But presently another man comesin. Possibly 
he is looking around for followers of the captive Galilean. 
At any rate, he charges Peter with being ‘‘ one of them,” 
and again he declares that he is not. Not every one 
is satisfied with his denial, and carefully watching and 
listening—watching Peter’s looks and listening to his 
accent—he at. last blurts out to those around, “ Surely 
this fellow was with Him.” Now Peter is hard put to 
it, and emphatically, even passionately, denies his 
Lord. 

A sadder tale there could not be, nor one more 
calculated to elicit’ sympathy or effectually to serve as 
a Warning. Pray God we be not so tempted. Pray 
God that if we be so tempted we may have courage 
to keep from lying through arrant fear! Let us place 
the terse, simple, dramatic accounts of the Gospels 
together, and as we read visualise the scene and feel 
the import of it all toourselves. (See Matt. xxvi. 69-75, 
Mark xiv. 66-72, Luke xxii. 54-62, and John xviii. 
24-27.) 

Truly, the one who would be truthful, a loyal follower 
of “the Truth,” may not be lacking in courage. 

Here, then, are some causes of lying—love of gain, 
vanity, the fear of man. 

It would be easy to name others, as, for example, 
for amusement, to cover mistakes, and so on. 

Indeed it should be carefully noted that this sin is 
almost always a necessary accompaniment of other 
sins. A lie becomes necessary in almost every case 
of wrongdoing. Says Oliver Wendell Holmes, “Sin 
a many tools, but a lie is the handle that fits them 
all.” 
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Further search would find many other Bible passages 
dealing with this matter. But this is the general 
teaching: lying is a most degrading and wicked thing, 
leading to sin, assisting sin, offensive in the highest 
degree to God, and hurtful to man—so offensive to God 
that the Bible concludes by affirming that “all liars 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimstone, which is the second death” (Rev. xx.). 
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HOLIDAY COURSES ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


eh teachers who are endeavouring to perfect their 
knowledge of some foreign language and of its 
literature, the holiday courses held at various places 
on the Continent afford opportunities which are year by 
year being used by increasing numbers. 

For the information of teachers and students, the 
Board of Education publishes a complete table of these 
Holiday Courses. This table, which can be obtained 
through any bookseller for 2d., gives a summary of the 
essential information about ab course. The courses 
are held in Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and Spain. 
The gradual increase in these opportunities for spending 
a pleasant and useful holiday is indicated by the fact 
that Italy for the first time is represented in them. A 
course in Italian language and literature, with special 
reference to Dante, is being held at Florence from 
August 1 to September 15. Students of the works of 
the great Florentine will thus have the unique advan- 
tage of studying his works under the best of guidance 
and in a milieu which will give force and reality to what 
they read. In addition to the long-established course 
at Santander, there are now courses at Madrid and Bur- 
gos, organised by the University of Toulouse, for the 
study of French and Spanish language and literature. 
The tuition is given at most of these courses by university 
professors of high standing. In addition to the regular 
lectures of the course, there are others bearing on the 
art, industry, and history of the country. Conversa- 
tion circles, limited in number, give good opportunities 
for students to get individual practice in speaking, and 
excursions are arranged to points of interest in the 
neighbourhood of the town where the course is held. 
Local committees arrange board and lodging for students 
on very reasonable terms. Those who participate in 
the courses are thus enabled to get an insight into home 
life in foreign countries. Mingling with foreigners in 
the intimacy which results from sharing their homes helps 
to break down national misunderstandings, and in many 
instances leads to the formation of valued friendships. A 
large number of English students and teachers have from 
time to time taken part in these courses. Some, indeed, 
find them so enjoyable as to attend them year after 
year, and on various occasions contributors to these 
columns have testified to the interest and profit de- 
rived from such visits abroad. Students who are 
thinking of taking up one of these courses should get 
the Board of Education's list. This gives, besides de- 
tails as to railway routes and fares, the name and 
address of the secretary of each course, who will be 
pleased to supply further information, and in most 
cases to send, post free, a printed syllabus giving par- 
ticulars as to the date when the course is held, its nature, 
the books recommended, and the fees payable. 
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OUR FAILURES AND SUCCESSES. 


BY JOHN PERKINS. 


T the close of last year nearly 24,000 children in their 
4 twelfth year were put through a fairly exhaustive 
test in arithmetic and English for the purpose of award- 
ing the London County Council Junior Scholarships. 
Mr. F. H. Spencer, the chief examiner, has just issued 
his report,* and his findings and conclusions form 
interesting and instructive reading. 

He notes that “it is very rare indeed to find a candi- 
date doing very well at the examination who has been 
definitely marked unsatisfactory by a head-teacher.”’ 

It conforms to our experience to read that “it is 
almost invariably true that a very good arithmetic 
paper will be accompanied by a very good, and never 
a very bad, paper in English.” And Mr. Spencer 
concludes that, in consequence, “the truth certainly 
appears to be that ability at the age of eleven remains 
unspecialised, except, probably, in music and drawing— 
a very important exception, by the way, especially if 
we interpret ‘ drawing * to mean ‘ handicraft.’ ”’ 


Boys v. Grrts. 


We can well believe “that in arithmetic there is a 
proportion’ of the candidates, larger among the girls 
than boys, but large in both sexes, who utterly fail 
to cope with the arithmetic paper.” It is some salve 
to know that this ‘‘is chiefly Samsiiie the paper con- 
sists of problems only. But the inferiority of the girls 
to the boys in arithmetic is invariable.” 

On the other hand, “ whilst the difference in results 
between boys and girls in English is always small, the 
girls always do fewer extremely bad papers than the 

ys......But this slight superiority of the girls’ work 
over the boys’ is not maintained at the highest attainable 
level of marks......Really first-rate work is a little less 
uncommon among the boys than it is among the girls.” 


BLEMISHES IN ARITHMETIC. 


The very best candidates displayed, in the arithmetic 
papers, not only a clear understanding, but economical 
methods and accurate working ; but in very many papers 
the answers had to be extracted from a chaos of figures. 
“ This lack of method is not confined to that quarter or 
third of the candidates who are almost hopelessly dull ; 
it occurs in too many of the otherwise fairly good papers.” 
Mr. Spencer suggests “‘ that something is to be gained 
by a persistent attempt to instruct children in the art 
of intelligent and concise statement of the way in which 
a solution is reached.” ; 

One question in particular is instanced :— 
ls, 5d. a pound, with 


He sold the tea at 
What was his total gain?” 


“A grocer mixed 28 lbs. of tea, costi 
15 Ibs. costing 1s. 74d. a pound, 
1s. 9d. a pound. 


Mr. Spencer considers that (28 x 4) + (15 x 1}) = 
profit in pence is the most direct method of solving the 
problem ; but of the examiners, each of whom marked 
1,100 papers, one found two candidates who adopted 
this method, and several did not find a single contidete. 
Mr. Spencer urges that “the attempt to make a whole 
class adopt concise yet clear methods will react power- 
fully on the best pupils and stimulate the less able.” 
“Certainly,” he adds, “ one gets the impression from 





* Report on the Examinations for the Award of Junior County Scholarshi 
1911. L.C.C. Published by King and son. 3d, , - 
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these papers that more might be done in that direc- 
tiop.” 

Agreement is inevitable, although we may not quite 
agree as to the best solution of the problem cited. A 
more obvious method seems to be :— 

(4d. x 28) + (14d. x 15) 

= 9s. 4d. + 1s. 104d. 

= 11s. 23d. 
In this case we make use of the fact that three four- 
pences and eight three-halfpences are each equivalent 
to a shilling. 

But we must hark back to our report, and we fiad 
some of the shibboleths of the latter-day educationists (?) 
conclusively proved ineffective. The examiners found 
that there was a good deal of inaccuracy. ‘On the 
whole, accuracy A intelligence go together.” “‘ Candi- 
dates who understood the problem not infrequently 
failed through inability to calculate accurately, and...... 
ignorance of the very elementary arithmetical processes.” 
This “induces speculation as to whether the demand 
for intelligence is being met at the expense of the 
cultivation of accuracy.” “‘It may be repeated that 
at this age (eleven) intelligent working and accurate 
working are concomitants.” 

Mr. Spencer is also led to the conclusion that “ sheer 
memory work is a necessity. The tables must be learned 
by heart.” And who will gainsay the truth of all this ? 
Quidnunes shake their wise heads, talking of the “ fetish 
of neatness””’ and “ a craze for accuracy.” With a few 
ounces of practical experience maybe they will wish 
they had not spoken so soon or so hastily ! 


ENGLISH as IT 18 “ Wrore.” 


It was only yesterday that the educational “ up-in- 
the-airist ” said: “In composition, never mind the 
spelling ; let us have ideas.” In consequence, probably, 
of some such nostrum as this, spelling has gone to the 
wall, and Mr. Spencer is led to “ doubt whether spelling 
in elementary schools can be as good as it used to be.”’ 
He goes on to give instances of common errors due to 
lack of concentration and observation. He is experi- 
enced enough to know that ‘‘ we must expect a good 
deal of carelessness amongst a mass a unselected 
children aged eleven ; but deduces the important con- 
clusion that “it is hopeless to expect the dull, or per- 
haps even the normal, children to spell correctly merely 
as a result of incidental reading.” “I feel sure,” he 
says, “some definite teaching of English spelling—not, 
of course, necessarily spelling lessons—will always 
remain necessary. Careful study of words in particular 
passages can never be replaced entirely by the rapid 
reading of interesting books.’’ The practical teacher 
will readily acquiesce in this. The fault lies with those 
who have misinterpreted the interest doctrine of Her- 
bart to be tantamount to a system of school-keeping 
which pertains rather to entertainment than to instruc- 
tion and training. 

There are, as we should expect, some commonly re- 
curring grammatical errors. It may be of service to 
cite some of these. 

1. Misuse of the objective pronoun in a composite subject: 

** Her and some other nurses set out.”’ 

2. Misuse of a singular verb in a composite subject: ‘“ The 

youngest son and the daughter goes to school.” 

3. Confusion between the transitive and intransitive verbs 

“lay” and “lie,” “raise” and “ rise.” 

4. The clipping of the past tense of weak verbs: “ He work” 

for “ he worked.” 

5. Misuse of “ done”’ as a past tense. 
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FAST IN THE ICE. CHASING THE SUN. HUNTING THE LIONS. FIGHTING THE WHALES. 
THE PIONEERS. CAPTAIN COOK'S ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEA. Ali! by the popular Writer for 
With frontispiece. Each about 112 pp. 5d, net. 


SIX MONTHS AT THE CAPE. 


ERLING THE BOLD. Patwaytyse. 437 pp. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 18.6. This book has been specially recommended to be 
read both in the Board of Education’s ** Suggestions ” and in the Report of the L.C.C. Conference on the Teaching of English. 





POETRY ' BOOKS. aaerTss g* THE 


A Selection of Verse suitable for Reading and Recitation in Schools: 
with freshness, hackneyed pieces having been purposely avoided to make room for numerous copyright pcems. 


Books I., II., and III. Each 48 pp. Paper, 24.; cloth, 3d. Books IV., V., and VI, Each 64 pp. Paper, 3€.; cloth, 4d, 


arranged in Six Books. The Series combines literary excellence 





JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd. 22 Berners Street, LONDON, W. 
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. Wrong sequence of tenses. . 
. Misuse of relative pronouns: “ The shawl what she wore. 
Misuse of prepositions, especially “at”: ‘« At Egypt.” 

. Use of a wreng preposition in a pair: “During July to 
September ;”’ “ Jn September to May.” 


The report is worthy of a careful study. In the 
appendix the papers set at the examination are given. 


OW-1D 


> wa ete 


A QUEEN’S TRAGEDY.* 


NW, ANY a schoolgirl has wept over the poignant 

story of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Essex, 
and of the non-delivery of the ring that would have 
saved him from a cruel death. For over three hundred 
years this fatal ring has been preserved, passing from 
Devereux to Carteret, and from Carteret to Thynne. 
And the end of the story was heard on May 19, at 
Christie’s, when a relic that caused the death of a queen 
and her favourite was offered for public sale. Romance 
now dwells in the auction-room, and every legend in- 
vites a bid. Yet even the Philistine will feel a pang 
that the cause of one of the saddest tragedies in his- 
tory should have this end. 

The ring itself is of gold, with a back of arabesque 
foliage enamelled blue. The bevel is set with a sardonyx 
cameo, carved with a portrait of Queen Elizabeth in 

rofile to the right, wearing headdress and large ruff. 

he gem-cutter who executed it is recognised by his 
craft as the anonymous Italian who carved the fam- 
ous portrait of Henry VIII. in the royal collection at 
Windsor. 

As for the story, let it be told as Sir Dudley Carleton 
—afterwards Lord Dorchester—told it to Prince Maurice 
when he was English ambassador in Holland. “ In the 
height of her passion for him, Queen Elizabeth gave the 
Ear! of Essex a ring, ordering him to keep it, and stating 
that whatever crime he should commit she would par- 
don him when he returned it. Since that time, the 
earl’s enemies, having prevailed with the queen, caused 
him to be impeached. She, besides, was exasperated 
against him for the contempt he had shown for-her 
beauty, now through age upon the decay.” (It was 
brought to her that he had said her mind was as crooked 
as her body.) “ When he was condemned she expected 
to receive from him the ring, and would have granted 
him his pardon, according to her promise. The earl, 
finding himself in the last extremity, applied to Admiral 
Howard’s lady (the Countess of Nottingham), who was 
his relation, and desired her, by a person whom she 
could trust, to deliver the ring into the queen’s own 
hands. But her husband, who was one of the earl’s 
greatest enemies, and to whom she told this imprudently, 
would not suffer her to acquit herself of the commission. 
So the queen consented to the earl’s death, being full 
of indignation against so proud and haughty a spirit, 
who chose rather to die than implore her mercy. 

“Some time after the admiral’s lady fell sick, and, 
being given over by her physicians, sent word to the 
queen that she had something of great consequence to 
tell her before she died. The queen came to her bed- 
side, and having ordered her attendants to withdraw, 
the countess returned to her, but too late, the ring from 
the Earl of Essex, desiring to be excused for not having 
returned it sooner, since her husband had prevented 
her. The astounded queen burst into a furious passion. 
Shaking the dying countess in her bed, she cried out 


* With acknowledgments to the Editor of the Daily Telegraph. 


vehemently that God might pardon her, but she never 
could. The queen flung herself out of the chamber, 
overwhelmed with the utmost grief. She sighed con- 
tinually for a fortnight, without taking any nourish- 
ment, lying in bed entirely dressed and getting up a 
hun times a night. At last she died with hunger 
and with grief, because she had consented to the death 
of a lover who had applied to her for mercy.” 

Such the story, which some historians have embel- 
lished and others have denied. Yet a contemporary 
letter is extant from the English to the Scottish Court 
stating: “Our queen is troubled with a rheum in her 
arm which vexeth her very much, besides the grief she 
hath conceived for my lord of Essex’s death.. She 
sleepeth not so much by day as she used, neither taketh 
rest by night. Her delight is to sit in the dark, and 
sometimes with shedding tears, to bewail Essex.” 

Originally belonging to Lady Frances Devereux, the 
daughter of Essex, the ring eventually was inherited 
by the late Lord John Thynne. 








Medical Examination of Schools and Scholars. Edited 
by T. N. Kelynack, M.D. (London: P. 8, King 
and Son. 450 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


The appearance of Dr. Kelynack’s handbook on 
Medical eamination of Schools and Scholars is most 
opportune. Naturally, the subject is one which is now 
receiving the serious attention of all education authori- 
ties and the medical profession. The advice here given, 
coming from medical experts on the various aspects of 
the subject, cannot fail to be of the highest value. 
After a luminous introduction by Sir Lauder Brunton, 
Bart., the organisation and administration of the subject 
are dealt with. The medical inspection of boys and 
girls in preparatory and secondary schools is considered 
in detail, and next the general routine to be followed 
is ably described. This chapter is particularly sug- 
gestive. This is followed by chapters dealing explicitly 
with eyes and eyesight, throat, nose, and ears, dental 
conditions, and mentally defective children. Again we 
have articles dealing with school clinics—the feeding of 
the children, open-air schools, and the school nurse. 
These are all considered from the economic administra- 
tive point of view. 

Dr. R. T. Williamson, of the Victoria University, Man- 
chester, deals with the question of the ‘‘ Medical Ex- 
amination of School Teachers,” and the diseases and 
ailments which are most common to them. A con- 
siderable portion of the volume deals with the work 
done in other countries—the United States, Germany, 
Norway, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and Switzerland. The 
collection of this material must have entailed a very 
considerable amount of labour; and this section is 
teeming with valuable suggestions and useful informa- 
tion. We do not hesitate to give this book our strong 
recommendation, as it provides a complete guide for 
school medical officers, and provides educationists and 
all interested in the welfare of the school child with a 
reliable and authoritative exposition of the methods 
and means whereby the best use may be made of the 
machinery at present available. We suggest that in 
the next edition the question of the provision of school 
nurses in rural districts should receive consideration 
from the standpoint of the county medical officer. We 
are strongly of opinion that full-time nurses should be 
appointed for such districts. 
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HOME UNIVERSITY 
- - - LIBRARY - -- 


IN SHILLING CLOTH-BOUND VOLUMES. 





THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES 
HAVE BEEN ACCORDED AN EXCEPTIONAL 
WELCOME BY THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC. 


THE RT. HON. W. RUNCIMAN, M.P., 
President of the Board of Education. says :— 

‘*The programme of the Home University Library is well 
conceived, and the first ten volumes are an excellent samp'e 
of catholic taste and good judgment. 1 wish your project 
every success, and | shall look with interest for the volumes 
by which the first ten are to be followed.”’ 

LORD ROSEBERY— 

‘*Is greatly struck by their admirable compactness and 
print.”’ 

CANON BARNETT— 

**The look of them makes me greedy to read them. The 
subjects, the style, the size, and the print seem just right. 
A very encouraging sign of the times.’’ 
EDITORS: 
CLOTH, Herbert Fisher. M.A., F.B.A. LEATHER, 

] Prof. Gilber« Murray, D.Litt., 

1 /= net. LL.D., F.B.A. 9/6 vet. 
: Prof, J. Arthur Th » M.A. 





























SBCOND TEN VOLUMES WILL BE READY ON JUNE I. 

THE OPENING-UP OF AFRICA. By Sir H. H. Jonn- 
stox, G.O.M.G., K.C_B., D.Se., F.Z.8. 

MEDIZVAL EUROPE. By H. W.C. Davis, M.A., Author 
of * Charlemagne,” “‘ England under the Normans and Anyevins,” 
ote, 

HAMMEDANISM. By Professor D. S. Marcottourn, 
M.A., D.Litt., Author of “ Mohammed and the Rise of Isla »,” ete. 

THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH. By J. A. Hosson, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Problems of Poverty,” *‘ The Industrial System,” ete. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE. By W. Lesuir Mackenzie, 
M.1)., Local Government Board, Edinburgh. 

INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS. By A. N. 
Wuurrrunap, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of ** Universal Algebra” (with diagrams), 

A WORLD. By Professor F. W. Gamate, 
D.Sec., F.R.S.. Author of “ Animal Life,” etc., with a Prefaee by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., etc. Illustrated. 

EVOLUTION. By Professor J. Antoun THomson, M.A., 
and Profexsor Patrick Gxuppes, M.A., Authors of “The Evolution 
of Sex,” etc. 

LIBERALISM. By Professor L. T. Hopuouse, M.A., Author 
of “ Democracy and Reaction,” 

CRIME AND INSANITY. By Dr. C. A. Menrcter, 
F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., Author of “ Text-Book of Insanity,” ete. 





THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED ARE: 
PARLIAMENT. By Sir C. P. Icpert, Clerk of the House 
of Commons 
SHAKESPEARE. By Joun MAseriecp. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Ly Hitairr BEt1oc, 
M.A. With Maps 

SHORT HISTORY OF WAR AND PEACE. By G. H. 
PERRIB. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By F. W. Hirst, Editor of 
the Kconomist. 

TRISH NATIONALITY. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. Manion Newsier, 
Illustrated. 

POLAR EXPLORATION. By Dr. W. 8S. Bruce, F.R.S.E., 
Leader of the Scotia Expedition. With Maps. 

EVOLUTION OF PLANTS. By Dr. D. H. Scort, M.A., 
F.R.8S. Illustrated. 

THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. By J. Ramsay Mac- 


DONALD, M.P., Chairman of the Labour Party. 


Similar sets, each of ten new volumes, will be published 
in September and November. 


List of future volumes on application to P.7'. Devt. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
LONDON, W.C. 
On Sale at all Good Bookshops and Bookstalis. 





‘THEY ARE ADMIRABLE’ 





That is what Professor Lyde 
(London) says of our new 


VISUAL CONTOUR OUTLINE MAPS, 


adding, — 
“1 shall recommend them on every occasion.” 


Specially prepared for practical Exercise Work 
in Geography—tracing Routes, colouring Con- 
tours, etc. Contours very clearly defined. Size, 
10 by.8 inches, on stout paper. 

In Packets, 25 for Gd. 


List and specimen on application. 


To accompany these we have prepared a little 
Book of Method (written by an Expert Teacher, 
and illustrated with a colcured facsimile) entitled, 
“HOW TO USE CONTOUR HAND- 
MAPS FOR CLASS TEACHING”— 
full of practical hints. Post free, 6d. Mention 
Practical Teacher. 





GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Lro., 


32 Fleet Street, LONDON. 
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FEW PEOPLE 


Have more writing to do than the busy teacher; 
that’s the reason why only a few teachers are 
without a 





FOUNTPEN, 


The busy writer's greatest aid, == 
















Are YOU one of the few? 

If so, why not come into 
line with the vast army of 
**Swan’’-using teachers? 


a 


Sold 
by all 
Stationers 


and Jewellers. The “Swan” is used and 


praised by such promi- 


Price [Q/ © upwards. nent Educationists 





Catalogues free. as 
Sir James H. 
MABIE, TODD, & CO., Yoxall, 
79-80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., Marshall 
and Branches. Jackman 
USE “SWAN” INK. a 
etc. 


Best for all Fountain or Steel Pens, 6d. 

and 1s, bottles, with Filler: or in large 

sizes for Schools, 2s., 2s. 6d., etc. 
Ask fo Price List. 
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QUEEN MARY. 


I ESSRS. NELSON’S contribution to Coronation 
literature is a dainty little cloth-bound volume in 
royal blue and gold, which bears the simple title Queen 


Mary, 1911. It consists of “‘a faithful portrait and 
impression” of her Majesty from the pen of Sir Clement 
Kinloch-Cooke, who writes in his Prefatory Note :— 


“The story is in no sense complete. At best it is but a suc- 
cession of sidelights on a life the more important part of which 
has yet to be lived; but I have thought that at this time 
of general rejoicing it might be opportune to place on record 
a few of the many characteristics that have endeared her 
Majesty to all classes of the community, whether domiciled 
in the Motherland or in the Dominions oversea. 

“I do not claim, nor pretend to claim, any special man- 
date for undertaking so responsible yet so congenial a task 
beyond the fact that I wes entrusted with the duty of 
preparing the ‘Memoir’ of the Queen’s mother, her late 
Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, 
who honoured me with her friendship for a number of 
years. In the early part of this book I have drawn largely 
on the material ccllected by me for that purpose, while 
my later information has been obtained from sources on 
which every reliance may be placed.” 


The volume is brightly written and excellently pre- 
sented, It contains a number of capital pictures show- 
ing her Maj¢sty, her parents, and her children at varying 
stages, and including a beautiful reproduction of Kober- 


The Editor’s Bookshelf. 
































































wein’s portrait of the Queen in 1872. Another charming 
picture shows Queen Mary with Prince George riding 
* pick-a-back ;” while the royal children are represented 
in yet another illustration forming a kind of princely 
bodyguard to the sole princess of the reigning house, who 
is easily the most popular little lady in the empire. 
We can think of no better souvenir of our festival year 
than this charming volume, and teachers who wish to 
present older pupils with a memento of the Coronation 
would be well advised to inspect it at the railway book- 
stall or the local bookseller’s shop. The popular price 
of one shilling will make the book specially suitable for 
school purposes. 
“I Pete 


THE PUBLISHERS’ EXHIBITION 
AT ABERYSTWYTH. 


(Continued from page 805.) 


HE University Tutorial Press exhibited alarge number 

of books for London University, Certificate, and Pre- 
liminary Certificate, Board of Education (Science and 
Art), and other examinations. Amongst the most recent 
were three new additions to its well-known pedagogical 
series—namely, Aims and Methods of Nature Study: 
A Guide jor Teachers, by John Rennie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. ; 
The Teaching of Drawing: Its Aims and Methods, by 
8. Polak and H. C. Quilter; and The Teaching of Needle- 
work: Its Aims and Methods, by Miss H. M. Bradley. 
We were also very favourably impressed with the ex- 
cellence of The Senior Botany, by F. Cavers, D.8c., 
F.L.8S.; Chemistry for Matriculation, by G. H. Bailey, 
D.Se., Ph.D., and H. W. Bausor, M.A.; Matriculation 
Magnetism and Electricity, by R. H. Jude, M.A., D.Se., 
and John Satterly, D.Sc., B.A.; England since the 
Revolution, by C. 8. Fearenside, M.A.; A Preliminary 
Geography of England and Wales, by Ernest Young, 
B.Sc.; and volumes of the Tutorial Shakespeare 
Series which are very fully annotated for examination 
students. 

Messrs. Blackie and Son, Ltd., showed a profusion of 
material for supplementary reading, excellently pro- 
duced and pti «i edited. Their Stories Old and New 
ought to make the reading lesson a matter of “‘ innocent 
merriment.” The same firm are also issuing a new 
series correlating history and geography, and entitled 
Lands and their Stories. These handsome books are 
surely the last word in school publications, and in 
illustrating them very beautifully the publishers have 
not forgotten the necessity for making the letterpress 
as attractive as the pictures. 

Messrs. Chambers had on show a very large number 
of up-to-date publications suitable for all the varied 
work of the modern school, and made a special feature 
of supplementary readers as well as books for the 
efficient teaching of Nature study; those by Miss M. 
Cameron, entitled All Round the Year and The Story 
of the Seasons, being particularly attractive and helpful 
in class work. 

An interesting exhibit was made by Morton Brothers 
and Co. (the Educational Musical Instrument Company) 
of Highbury Place, London, N., a firm very long and 
favourably known to the scholastic world. This exhibit 
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imreconcators m MAGMILLAN’S LIST. 


THE CHILDREN’S CLASSICS, Illustrated. 
Primary (ages 5-7). No 1—Old English Tales. No. 2—Old English Tales (2). No. 3—Fables from Aisop. 
Sewed, 2d. each; Limp Cloth, Sd. each. 4 
Junior (ages 6-9). No. 13—Old Greek Tales. No. 14—Old Norse Tales. No. 15—Tales for Children. 
Sewed, 2id. each; Limp cloth, 34d. each. 
intermediate 1 (ages 8-10). No. 25—Scenes in Fairyland (Abridged), Canon Atkinson. No. 26—Tales from 
Hawthorne. No. 27—Reynard the Fox (Abridged). Sewed, 3d, each; Limp Cloth, 4d. each. 





HEALTH READER III. 
LIFE AND HEALTH. with Chapters on First Aid & Home Nursing. 


By C. E. Suetiy, M.A., M.D., etc., and E. Sroxgnovuse, B.Sc. Illustrated. 18. 8d. 
«"» Previously Published. Book I., 18. Book II., 18, 4d. 





Part II., and Parts I. and Il. Just Published. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By H. S. HALL, M.A. With or without Answers. 
Part L, 2s. 6d. Part II., 1s. 6d. Parts I. and II., 3s. 6d. 


MODERN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE. 


With Correspondence Series of Transactions, for use in connection with Classes in Commercial Practice or 


Business Methods. 
By F. Heeuis, F.C.LS. Part ll. The Export and import Trade. 2s. 6d. [Hooper and Graham Series. 


«" Previously Published. Part I. The Home Trade. 2s. 


THE PAST AT OUR DOORS, OR THE OLD IN THE NEW 
AROUND US. 


By Watrer Sxeat, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 18. 6d. [Readable Books in Natural Knowledge. 


GEOMETRY. By J. V. H. Coates, B.Sc. Fully Illustrated. 18, 6d. [First Books of Science. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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104 Charing Cross Road, 
ye : Manette tiwag Books s Sypruen C 
LONDON, W.C. | for all | MATHEMATICAL, Etc., 
——_—— BOOKS, 
All Inquiries Answered. Exams. NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
WRITE TO US FOR A QUOTATION. —— 
Books Bought. wa Educational Books, Keys and Translations. 














DELICIOUS COFFEE FROM SCHOOL TO 
RED COUNTING - HOUSE. 


An explanation of the Elementary Principles 
WH | ! EF of Double-Entry Bookkeeping. 


By W. D. CALLAWAY. 


& B L U E 159 pages. Cloth. Price 1g. net. 








ae BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
n making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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comprised some o/ the firm’s latest ag a in pianos, 
players, roll-top desks, and expanding bookeases. The 
specimens dis; layed certainly confirmed the claim that 
teachers save many pounds by purchasing from this 
“teacher’s own” company; while the firm’s under- 
taking to allow a month’s free trial of any instrument 
affords the strongest assurance of satisfaction. A piano 
of particular interest to the private purchaser was the 
** Queen’s”’ model, a handsome, sweet-toned instru- 
ment, listed at 52 guineas, yet offered at only £24 cash, 
or 12s. monthly. For school use, a most attractive, 
serviceable model in oak, appropriately called the 
“School” piano, was exhibited. Phe price asked by 
Messrs. Morton is only £20, though the list price is 
40 guineas. Worthy of very special note in this exhibit 
is the “Perfecta” interior player piano, containing all 
the latest improvements, and instantly convertible from 
use as a player to an ordinary piano. Listed at 100 
guineas, Messrs. Morton ask only 5° guineas—a very 
low price indeed for such an excellent production. 
Turning to Messrs. Morton’s furniture, their “ Study ” 
roll-top desk shown at Aberystwyth has already 
earned a well-merited reputation among teachers. It 
is of the best English make, in solid oak, and is 
certainly unapproached value at 5 guineas. Again, the 
expanding bookcases shown to delegates by Messrs. 
Morton are marvels of convenience and value. They 
are beautifully made, every section is dust-proof, and 
the prices are remarkably low. Of course the various 
items shown were only typical specimens of Messrs. 
Morton’s piano and furniture departments. The firm 
have many other departments too—jewellery, cycles, 
tourist and sports requisites, ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
outfitting—and they deliver anything anywhere on 
approval, so that whatever a teacher veeds it is only 
necessary to “‘ mention it to Mortons.” 

Our representative visited the Waterman stall at 
the Exhibition, and was specially interested in 
the safety pen of this firm, which can be actually 
thrown about without mishap. After this it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the article can be carried in any 
position—upside down, right side up, sideways, or end- 
ways—and cannot Cas This is, of course, the pen 
of the Patent Spoon Feed, whereby all surplus ink flowing 
from the barrel and not immediately required by the 

en is held in reserve and only released when demanded 
by the pen point, ensuring perfect uniformity and 
eliminating the last possibility of overflow. 

Messrs. Reeves’ askee materials are well known 
to our readers, and their stall was well patronised by 
delegates and their friends on the lookout for the means 
of materialising the hints given month by month in 
our own Art Section. Our representative made a special 
note of the Greyhound Pastels, which are supplied in 
various forms, including a neat wooden box containing 
twenty-one colours and issued at the very reasonable 

rice of one shilling and sixpence. The Greyhound 

astel Books ought to be used for this medium, especially 
those interleaved with tissue, as pastel is particularly 
perishable. 

Teachers interested in the newer methods of teach- 
ing drawing, and specially in the use of colours in 
school, are strongly recommended to purchase Messrs. 
Reeves’ booklet entitled Practical Notes on Colour 
Mizing for School Teachers. We know of no better 
ag peas for carrying out the plans described by 

r. Young in our series of articles on “ Colour Work 
in Schools.” 


Be it known to all who are interested that Gloy is a 
sticky compound which will never fail in the matter of 
pure stickiness. It is clean, sweet smelling, and does 
not dry up. It can be strongly recommended for use 
in pasting down coupons from the Practical Teacher, 
and for other useful purposes. 

The Koh-i-noor stall of Messrs. L. and C. Hardtmuth 
is always a centre of attraction, and the choice afforded 
by this progressive firm to people in search of a satis- 
factory pencil is truly marvellous. The Koh-i-noor 
propelling pencils are specially suitable for busy people, 
to whom a suddenly breaking point is a matter of 
objurgation. Our representative noticed one of these 
articles fitted at the end with an “Apex” sharpener, 
and recommends from practical experience another 
variety in celluloid, dainty enough for a Wattea: 
shepherdess. Yet another was the twin pocket 
ore of an entirely unique character and the bridge 

oh-i-noor with trump indicator at the end. Could 
ingenuity go further? Perhaps next year we shall 
have a special N.U.T. pencil with the new V.P. in 
cameo. 

Messrs. Curwen’s stall showed clearly the trend of 
modern education toward whatever is bright and attrac- 
tive in life. We have already reviewed at length in 
these columns Miss Mary Neal’s Espérance Morris Book, 
published by the firm, which contains words and music, 
also suggestions for costumes, entertainments for out- 
door and indoor, and much information useful to those 
wishing to revive the use and practice of English folk 
music. This development in education is receiving 
Messrs. Curwen’s strenuous attention, and new books 
of dances have recently been published, while more 
are to follow very shortly. The firm also provide the 
accessories to the morris dances—bel's, leg-pads, hats, 
bean-sticks, rosettes, etc. Music means more than a 
modulator to Messrs. Curwen. 

An interesting publication of Messrs. Harbutt of 
Plasticine fame was the Apple Pie A BC, mcdernised 
and made plastic, if the phrase may be allowed. The 
Scholar's Box of modelling material is compact and 
complete, with simple tools and an adequate supply of 
gray plasticine for ordinary purposes. The handbook 
entitled Harbutt’s Medelling for the Standards shows 
clearly how the well-known material can be used for 
close correlation with the various subjects of the ordinary 
curriculum, while the whole art of modelling is clearly 
explained in the well-known manual entitled Plastics. 





Messrs. ScHOFIELD AND Sims, the enterprising Hudders- 
field firm of school publishers, have recently issued the 
“8. and 8.” Practwal Naiure Drawing, a publication 
which will save the teacher many an hour of anxious 
research. The book is embellished with excellent plates 
in colour, and the letterpress lacks nothing in lucidity. 
We have just received from this firm a simple piece of 
handicraft apparatus, of which we intend to make a 
systematic and careful trial during the next few weeks. 
It is known as the Simpler Weaver, and is designed to 
train hand and eye in the most attractive manner. 
Messrs. Schofield and Sims are at present issuing in 
book form the series of papers by Messrs. Pickles and 
Grange which are now running in the pages of this 
magazine, and which have attracted wide attention 
among educationists of all classes. The Middle Course 
of the series is now ready, and the Senior Course is 
promised for an early date. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS. 


For the First Stage. 
Geometry—Practical, Plane, and Solid. (Bury.) 2s. 
Building Construction, (Cunnineuam.) 2s. 6d. 
Mathematics. (Brices and Crackyett.) With 

Modern Geometry or Euclid. Either Version, 2s. 
Mechanics of Solids. (Rosenserc.) 2s. 
Mechanics of Fluids. (Bryavand Rosensenc.) 2s. 
Sound, Light, and Heat. (Srewarr.) 2s. 
Magnetism and Electricity. (Jupz.) 2s. 
side 5 Chemistry, Theoretical. 





AILEY.) 2s. 
Inorganic Chemistry, Practical. (Bavsor.) 1s. 
Organic Chemist: 


(Norman.) 1s, 6d. 
Human Physiology. (Meacuey.) 2s. 
Botany. (Ewart.) 2nd Edition. 2s, 
Steam. (Haywarp.) 2nd Edition. 2s. 
Physiography, Section One. (Srewarr.) 2s, 
Hygiene. (Lyster.) 5th Edition. 2s. 


» Systematic Practical. | 


For the Second Stage. 


Mathematics. (Briccs and CrackneLt.) With 
Modern Geometry or Euclid. Either Version. 3s. 6d. 


Mechanics. (Briccs and Bryan.) Statics. 
3s. 6d. Dynamics. 3s. 6d. 





|Heat. (Srewarr.) 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d, 





Magnetism and Electricity. (Srewarr.) 3s. 6d. 


Technical Electricity. (Davince and Hurcuin- 
son.) 4s. 6d. 


Hygiene. (IkinandLyster.) 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical. (Baitey.) 
4s. 6d, 


Inorganic Chemistry, Practical. 
and Stewart.) 2s, 


Organic Chemistry, Systematic Practical. 
(Normay.) ls. 6d. 


Botany. (Lowsoy.) 4s. 6d. 
Modern Navigation. (Hatt.) 7s. 6d. 
For Art Subjects. 


Perspective Drawing, The Theory and 
actice of. (Po.ak.) 5s. 
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Alniversity Cutorial Press, £td., Drury Lane, London, IWD.C. 


















Next time you buy 
a Pencil ask for a 





Try a ‘‘ Koh-i-noor” and seehow! L. & GC. Hardtmuth’s 
smoothly it glides over the sur- | 


face of the paper. Examine a SCHOOL 
**Koh-i-noor” closely and see | 
how well it is made. Note, espe- 
cially, the fine quality of the| PENCILS 
lead. This is the lead that has 
made the ‘“ Koh-i-noor” Pencil | 
world-famous. The moment you | It has been proved over and 
begin to write, you understand | Over again that Hardtmuth’s 
why men willingly pay the price | School Pencils are, for the pur- 
for a ‘‘ Koh-i-noor.” You under- | Pose, the very best obtainable. 
stand why, once a man has used | Those who are using other pen- 
a “Koh-i-noor,” he is never | cils than Hardtmuth’s—either for 
satisfied with any other kind. | Private or schoo} use — should 
And, lastly, you understand why | TY 8" inexpensive experiment. 
there are imitations of the | Purchase some of Hardtmuth’s 
“‘ Koh-i-noor.” Pencils and compare their writ- 
ing quality and their durability 
‘“*Koh-i-noor” Pencils are 4d.| with the other pencils. It will 
each, 3/6 per dozen. In 17 de-| be found that not only are 
grees (and copying), to suit every | Hardtmuth’s the best, but they 
pencil purpose. are also the most economical. 


Of Stationers, etc. Illustrated List of Pencils, Pocket Propelling Pencils, 
Crayons, Rubber Bands, etc., free, L. & C. Harprmutn, Ltd., ‘‘ Koh-i-noor” 
House, Kingsway, London. (Paris, Vienna, Milan, Zurich, Brussels, 
Dresden, New York.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


FREE 
Free Guides. rage Matric. Guides. 


Preliminary Cert. .. 12 PAGES 
Matriculation (London) 92 


Certificate t ce 
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A.C.P. ok vs 90 Irish University .. se 
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L.L.A. ve na 96 application. 


NORMAL CORR. COLLEGE, 
47 Melford Rd., East Dulwich, S.E.; and 110 Avondale $q., London, S.E. 
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SOME RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


pHi LIP’S Visual Series of Improved Contour Outline 

Maps should prove a valuable aid in the teaching of 
geography upon modern lines. Fifteen maps have been 
issued, each on a separate sheet about 10” by 8’. Except 
for a few important towns, no features other than out- 
lines and contours are shown. The contours given are, 
as a rule, those at 600, 1,200, and 3,000 feet, and are 
distinguished by means of various kinds of lines, in- 
creasing in intensity with the height of the land above 
sea-level. They are printed on strong, rough paper 
suitable for colouring, and will be Seger! useful for 
practical work by the pupils. The only regret one 
would express is that indication; of latitude and longi- 
tude are omitted ; when making researches into climatic 
conditions these will be essential. The maps are pub- 
lished at cheap rates, and will be very pas «| adopted. 

Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.A., has now completed his 
series of elementary studies in geography. k IV., 
The Nations of the Modern World (Messrs. Philip. 2s.), 
fully maintains the standard of the previous volumes. 
Those who have heard or read Mr. Mackinder know 
how easily he can enthuse his public with his zeal for 
the humane treatment of geography, and our older 
scholars should find this book interesting and entertain- 
ing as well as instructive and educative. In his preface 
he says: “I plead for the teaching of geography and 
history, rather than of history and geography.” In 
the present volume, “ with powers prepared  j strength- 
baer in the previous stages, the pupil is asked to visualise 
with a dingle grasp our whole world of varied scene and 
incessant change.” “In the degree that they have 
won the sense of perspective in affairs will they be able 
to distinguish the significant from the insignificant, even 
in the halfpenny newspaper.” Mr. Mackinder’s work 
undoubtedly contributes to this end. It is not a reader 
only, but is full of fact and significance, to which nearly 
two hundred illustrations lend material light. The 
get-up is good, and the type is excellent. 

The school reference library would be enriched with 
a copy of Physical Geography for Schools, intended for 
advanced students, and written by Mr. Bernard Smith, 
M.A., F.G.8., and published by Messrs. A. and C. Black. 
It will be of great assistance to all who are tackling this 
subject from a scientific standpoint. It sets out suc- 
cinctly the essentials of larger works, and treats of the 
earth, its land composition and movements and sculp- 
ture ; its waters, their influence and work. Over two 
hundred excellent photographs and diagrams serve to 
convey exact and accurate impressions, and some of the 
latter may well be utilised as blackboard sketches. 

The scientific geographies by Mr. E. W. Heaton, 
B.Sc., F.G.8., are well known. His publishers (Messrs. 
Ralph, Holland, and Co.) are to be congratulated upon 
inducing him to undertake the production of more 
elementary text-books suited to children in the middle 
forms of secondary schools and the highest class in the 
primary schools. The Junior Physical Geography (1s. 3d. 
net) ies at hand. The treatment is sound, the language 
is simple, and the many diagrams sweep away difficulties. 
It deals with the shape, size, and motions of the earth ; 
oo ae and map-making; land and water, con- 
tinents and oceans; the atmosphere, weather, and 
climate ; springs, rivers, and lakes; snow fields and 
glaciers; river basins, climatic types, and geographical 
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units. A few problematic questions demanding re- 
search would have been a useful addition. 

Black’s Diagrammatic Atlas of the British Empire (1s.) 
contains fifty-two maps and diagrams in black and 
white, which are capable of reproduction by teacher 
and children, and should prove a useful adjunct to the 
geography lesson. Children get peculiar ideas as to 
the relative sizes of countries unless constant reference 
is made to the scale upon which the map is drawn, 
and it is to be regretted that no scales are given. 


FOR TEACHERS OF DRAWING. 


WHETHER we consider drawing as an instrument or 
as a subject, we can be agreed that there is probably 
no part of our teaching which is so much in need of 
grading and systematisation. The Teaching of Drawing, 
by Polax and Quilter (Clive, 2s. 6d.), is a valuable 
contribution to this end. Primarily it is intended for 
the student preparing for the Board of Education’s 
certificate, but it should be in the hands of every class 
teacher, and especially those whose notions of the aims 
of drawing are hazy, and whose methods of teaching 
are crude. Its fifteen chapters deal with almost every 
hase of the subject as affecting the primary school. 
t discusses the methods of treatment, the qualities and 
uses of various media, and the different branches of 
the subject which we are expected to attempt. Draw- 
ing from natural and common objects, drawing in light 
and shade, memory, imaginative, and expression work, 
each secures ample and practical elacidation : while 
the concluding chapter is dicate to some helpful hints 
upon the development of drawing schemes. We can 
recommend the work with confidence. 

Mr. J. W. T. Vinall, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), speaks as one 
having authority in all matters connected with the 
teaching of art; consequently any work on the subject 
issuing from his hand will demand and deserve atten- 
tion. Messrs. Blackie send us his Natural and Common 
Objects in Primary Drawing. The introductory portion 
gives a discussion of the general principles underlying 
the subject. The chapter dealing with technical points 
concerning materials and apparatus gives valuable in- 
formation regarding the uses of various agents, and some 
sound opinions are expressed under the head of “ General 
Topics.” Mr. Vinall does not mete out wholesale con- 
demnation in regard to printed examples, and thinks 
“it is pitiful at amazing that there are found people 
who affect to despise ‘an outline’ as being the antithesis 
of good drawing.” ‘‘ Let us be honest,” sayshe. ‘“‘ Out- 
line in its proper place is inevitable, as all the great 
masters of all ages have demonstrated, and it is the 
natural method ;” and this Mr. Vinall calls artists, dead 
and living, to witness. 

He has some good things to say also of the critics 
who condemned “ any blackboard drawing by the teacher 
in demonstration of the object, its appearance, its con- 
struction, or its details.” He sums up a spirited argu- 
ment by saying: “ Yes, there is deep, sound instruc- 
tion to be given in drawing...... if the child is to be 
trained, and the teacher is to do the training.” 

Eight excellent photographic plates are given, each 
representing a large number of objects suitable for 
study ; four pages are devoted to specimen drawings 
illustrative of direct measurements from natural and 
common objects; and two set out some simple letter 
forms. Each plate is accompanied by descriptive letter- 
press. 
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RELFE BROTHERS, uz. 


HAVE A SPLENDID COLLECTION. 
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CALF-BOUND | REMAINDERS, 
BOOKS, All thoroughly gocd class, sui'- 


: , able books, at from 40 to 80 | 
Bound in their own factory. per cent. off published prices. | 


LEATHER BOOKS as low as |/6 per volume. 
Send for Catalogue. Now Ready. 


RELFE BROTHERS, LIMITED, 


6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, London, E.C. 
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“WRITETRUE” "rcs test. * 


To be obtained from all School Publishers. 


Price Approved and 
1 j Recommended by 
* dae Inspectors. 
per Dozen. Fully Patented. 





Size 1 for Pens. To ‘ix on pen, take out nib and twist on barre! of pen. 
Size 2 for Pencils, Sharpen lead and then twist clip on to required 


position. First finger to be placed on disc, and second finger on side rest. 
Testimonial :— Counci, ScnooL, URMsTON, MANCHESTER, 
Rapid improvement has followed the use of your patent in uniformity 
and style. We shall certainly continue using it. 
Yours faithfully, ALLAN WitLiamMs, Headmaster. 











THE CHOICE OF 
A PIANOFORTE 


is not merely a matter of fancy, but should 
be decided by careful inquiry into essentials. 


THE CRAMER PIANETTE, 


in Solid Oak Case, is the finest small Pianoforte, and 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED FOR SCHOOL WORK. 





Finest Tape- 
Check Repeater 
Action; Mouse- 
proof Pedals; 
Specially Tested 
Frames. Price 


25 CNS. 


THE NEW BABY GRAND } Price 


(length only 5 ft.) isa GRAND PIANO | 84 Gns. 
with every modem tonya svement. 








HIRE PURCHASE. LIBERAL CASH DISCOUNT. 
Write to-day for Booklet, 


JUSTIN BROWNE P ANOS. 
Sole Agents for Masox & Hamitixn American Organs. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO. Ltd., 


126 OXFORD STREET, W. 46 on a E STREET, 750. 
130 HIGH STREEL, KENSINGTON, 
q and from all the principal dealers in the U wtiny Kingdom. 
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BADDELEY’S GUIDES. 


The Best Guides for the Pedestrian, 
Motorist, or Cyclist. 





With Coloured Maps, Index Maps, Plans, Hotels, Tours, Etc. 
Bound in limp red cloth. 


Baddeley's Guide to Scotland, PartI. . . . 6/6 net. 
Baddeley’s Guide to Scotland, Part II. . ° - 36 net. 
Baddeley’s Guide to Scotland, Part III. . « & net, 
Baddeley'’s Guide to Orkney and Shetland . - 16 net. 
Baddeley’s Guide to Ireland, PartlI. . : . 4- net, 
Baddeley’s Guide to Ireland, Part II. . . . 5/- net. 
Baddeley’s Guide to the English Lake District. 5/- net. 
Baddeley’s Guide to Yorkshire, Part I. e 26 net. 
Baddeley's Guide to Yorkshire, Part II. . « S@ net. 
Baddeley’s ae to the Peak aera of 
Derbyshire . 3- net, 


Baddeley's Guide to North Wales, Part 1 . 3 net. 


Baddeley’s Guide to the Eastern Counties - « 836 net. 
Baddeley’s Guide to Surrey and Sussex - «+ 36 net, 


Baddeley’s Guide to Isle of Wight . . . . 26 net. 
Baddeley’s Guide to North Devon, etc. ° - 36 net, 
Baddeley’s Guide to South Devon, etc.. . . 4 net, 


Baddeley’s Guide to Bath and Bristol ... . 5/- net, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 


And at EDINBURGH, LEEDS, DUBLI 





Baddeley’s Guide to North Wales, Part I. - 26 net. | 
Baddeley’s Guide to Seuth Wales . ° - 36 net. 


THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 


A Guide. With numerous Maps and Illustra- 
tions. By Julian Grande, F.R.G.S. (Member of 
the Swiss Alpine Club). 200 pp. Cloth. 3/6 net. 


ALPINE PROFILE ROAD BOOK OF 
| SWITZERLAND 


And adjacent portions of the Tyrol and the 
| Italian Lake District. By R. H. O. Ellis, 
C.T.C. Cloth. 3/6 net. 





NORTH-WEST ENGLAND. 


Vol. VI. of the Cyclists’ Touring Club British 
Road Book. Edited by F. B. Sandford, 
| M.A. Cloth. 2/6 net. 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
N, PARIS, LEIPZIG, AND NEW YORK. 
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Our Insect Friends and Foes. 
(Methuen and Co.) 


The important part played by insects in the economy of 
Nature has only been recognised in all its fullness of late years 
when the researches of the scientist have shown how intimate 
and infinitely numerous are the interactions that are constantly 
in process between animal life and plant life. But the work of 
the student does not become of any real practicel value until 
its lessons are made intelligible to the general reader, and it is 
in this respect that we welcome such a book as Our Insect Friends 
and Foes Mr. F. Martin Duncan, in which a lucid and emi- 
nently readable account of the subject is given, in language 
as free as possible from technicalities. The beneficent labours 
of insects in the fertilisation of plants, and the noxious toil of 
others, for example, in ravaging crops of different kinds, combine 
to form a subject of enormous importance to the welfare of 
humanity; and there will be many readers to whom the in- 
formation contained in the book now under consideration will 
come as something little short of a revelation. As @ significant 
example of the importance vf the whole question, Mr. Duncan 
states in his preface that the dreaded sleeping sickness of tropical 
Africa—a disease which is now known to be transmit to 
human bei by means of an insectivorous parasite—has re- 
duced a native population living on the shores of Lake V :toria 
Nyanza to less than one-third of its former numbers, within a 
period of six years. We are glad to observe that the avthor has 
not elaborated his work too much, considering it in its main 
broad outlines rather than in the closeness and multiplicity of 
detail, which would have been proper to a strictly scientific 
manual. The subject is, accordingly, dealt with in ten chapters 
only, beginning with the study of insect life, and following in 
succession with some insect communities, some aquatic insects, 
insect actors, insects in commerce, poison-fang and stiletto; 
insects and flowers—the romance of plant fertilisation, our beetle 
friends, our insect foes—ravagers of crops, and our insect foes 
—transmitters of disease. The es are finely illustrated with 
a series of fifty-four plates of an admirable goals. which have 
been reproduced from original photographs by the author, and 
serve not only to elucidate the text, but also to add much to 
the attractiveness of the volume. In justice to Mr. Duncan, it 
ought to be said that much of his text is the fruit of his own 
experience and observation ; but he has also laid other scientific 
authorities under contribution, the passage in each case being 
suitably marked and acknowledged. The book closes with an 
alphabetical index of reference, which tends to greater useful- 
ness and to considerable economy of time. 


By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S. 


Tales from Irish History. By Alice Birkhead, B.A. 


and Co.) 


Miss Birkhead has here given us a taking little book of Tales 
from Irish History, in the gece note to which she very 
justly upholds the remarkably romantic aspect presented by 
the history of Ireland, and with equal justice complains of the 
almost studious care with which the subject has been neglected 
in our schools and colleges. It may be at once admitted that 
it is icularly difficult, in the case of Ireland, to disentangle 
fact, legend, and myth; yet it is unquestionable that certain 
great names stand out from woes the rest in connection with 
striking passages in the country’s history, and that about cach 
of these great names there has clustered a conglomeration of 
reports, a large part of which must be based upon incidents 
which really happened. It was no easy task to select, arrange, 
and present a series of scenes which should in the aggregate 
give the reader a tolerably accurate idea of successive stages in 
the history of the country ; yet in this undertaking Miss Birkhead 
(who has called to her aid such careful and acknowledged authori- 
ties on the subject as Mrs. J. R. Green, Dr. John Todhunter, 
end Mr. Arthur Va Clerigh) has achieved a large measure of 
success. ( )pening with a preliminary sketch entitled “ The Land 
of Great Legend,” in which the reader is carried back to the days 
of misty antiquity, the author proceeds to “ Ancient Dwellers 
in Erin,” and thence in turn to “ The Rule of the Saints” and 
“The Coming of the Land-Leapers.” 
—*The Marri of Strongbow "—-we seem to come into un- 
mistakable touch with real history; an impression which is con- 
firmed by the title next in order, “ Edward Bruce, King of 
Ireland.” Afterwards, in “ Art Macmorrogh, King of Leinster,” 
“ Gerald, Earl of Kildare,” and “‘ Shane ‘the Proud, Hero of the 
North,” there is a distinct note of the dissension and division 
which have too often been characteristic features in Irish history ; 
and in such chapters as “ The Curse of Cromwell,” “ The Scourge 
of Wentworth,” and “Sir James Fitzmaurice, Rebel,” a re- 
minder of the difficulties which have not infrequently marked 
the relations between Ireland and this country. Other famous 
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In the following chapter 
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Irishmen to whose labours for the national welfare separate 
chapters are respectively devoted are Patrick Sarsfield, Dean 
Swift “the most popular man in Ireland,” Daniel O'Connell, 
and the poet Thomas Moore; while among the more famous 
historical events and movements treated are the Society of 
United Irishmen, the Rebellion of 1798, the Union, the “‘ Great 
Hunger,” the Fenian brotherhood, and last, but by no means 
least, that question of Home Rule for the country which has 
been the subject of agitation for many years past, and is now 
among the vexed questions of English politics. The book is 
mainly intended for young readers, and for them in particular 
the map of Ireland which is included should be helpful. 


Stories from French History. By Taylor Dyson, M.A. 
and Co.) 

A book of almost corresponding structure, and of similar aim, 
in that it endeavours to awaken the interest of young readers in 
its subject, is Stories from French History, by Mr. Taylor Dyson, 
M.A., who, in a series of thirty brief chapters, presents a sketch 
of the history of France from the days when, as every schoolboy 
knows, “all Gaul was divided into three parts,” down to the 
nineteenth century. In a book so entirely unambitious, it 
speaks well for the author’s notions of method in education 
and of the way in which history ought to be studied from the 
very beginning that, while each chapter may be read quité in- 
dependently, a definite continuity in the narrative has been 
sestnteined. The country of Clovis became in natural course 
the country of ge a and the policy of Henry the Fourth 

oduced in later times the acute and subtle statecraft of Cardinal 

ichelieu. Thus the history of a nation is an example of the 
natural law of evolution, the life of each century being the in- 
evitable outcome of those which have preceded it. To students 
of history, of course, this has long been a mere truism ; yet there 
never was any valid reason why, in the earliest lessons in the 
subject, the same great underlying principles should not be 
admitted and observed. Some of Mr. Dyson’s chapters are un- 
usually fresh and entertaining, among which we have noted 
for separate mention the following—({1) “The Decline of the 
House of Clovis, and the Fierce Manners of the Age;” (2) “The 
Rise of the Karlings, and how the Mayors of the Palace became 
Kings ;"" (3) “The Coming of the Northmen, and the Rise of 
the Dukes of Paris;” (4) “Chivalry and the Knights Tem- 
plars;” (5) “The End of the Middle Ages in France;” and 
(6) “ The Story of the Man with’the Iron Mask.” Mr. Dyson 
adopts the biographical method as a main feature of his stories 
—a choice which may be defended alike upon the general ground 
that history, after all, is the sum of innumerable biographies, 
and, in the case of a book intended for the young, upon the 
readiness with which the interest of the learner is aroused by 
the consideration of a striking personality. A map of France 
about the end of the eighth century—that is, in the time of 
Charlemagne—is appropriately included in the volume. 


Stories from Old Italian Romance. Selected and Retold by Susan 
Cunnington. (Methuen and Co.) 

Romance has always been a happy playground for the juvenile 
reader, and there are few, if indeed any, fields in which flowers 
of romance may be more plentifully culled than in the early 
history of Italy, to which Miss Cunnington has turned for an 
jimi. & interesting volume of stories. For the gathering of 
these, which number nearly thirty altogether, she has had re- 
course, in the first place, to that famous work of the thirteenth 
century, Z'he Hundred Ancient Tales, in which celebrated classical 
heroes, central figures from the Arthurian cycle, and Biblical 
characters almost jostle each other in glorious confusion and in- 
congruity, and selects from it the earliest half-dozen stories of 
her volume. Among these are—‘‘The Good King Meliadus, 
and the Knight without Fear,” “King Richard of the Lion 
Heart and the Saracens,” and “The Lady of Shalott and Sir 
Lancelot of the Lake.” Next in order, naturally enough, 
comes that prince of medieval story-tellers, Giovanni Boccaccio, 
whose famous Decameron (imaginary fruit of the ravages of the 
great plague in Florence) is levied upon for four stories. These 
are succeeded by three tales selected from among the large 
number which came from the pen of another prolific Italian 
novelist of about the same period, Franco Sacchetti. For the 
remainder of the collection, fifteen stories in all, Miss Cunnington 
has foraged among the works of various other writers, as, for 
example, R. Gironi, Girolamo Padovani, Francesco Soave, and 
Carlo Lodoli. It is proverbially dangerous to prophesy, yet we 
feel confident that Miss Cunnington’s book will be a source of 
great delight to the young people who may be fortunate enough 
to get hold of it, because the stories are not only presented in a 
pleasing way, but most of them at least will be altogether new 
to English boys and girls. 
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Educational Handwork Association 


SCARBOROUGH 
SUMMER COURSE 


Municipal Secondary School 
July 3ist to August 26th, 1911 
Principal - - Mr. J. TIPPING 


. All Handwork Subjects . 
Preparation for All Exams. 
. . Staff of 28 Experts . . 




















EXCELLENT 
HOSTEL ACCOMMODATION 








Send for Illustrated Prospectus to the Secretary— 
J. SPITTLE, F.E.1.S., 21 Fitzwilliam 
Street West, HUDDERSFIELD 

















AMBLESIDE HOLIDAY COURSE. 


(ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.) 





JULY 17th to AUGUST 26th, 1911. 


WOOD AND METAL WORK (City Guilds). ‘ 
EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK SCHEMES. SLOYD. REPOUSSE. 
ENAMELLING AND ELEMENTARY JEWELLERY-MAKING. 
CARVING. MODELLING. DESIGN. CUT & EMBOSSED LEATHER. 
ART NEEDLEWORK. BRUSH AND BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 
CARDBOARD, PAPER, AND COLOUR WORK. 
PRIMARY DRAWING. KINDERGARTEN. NATURE STUDY. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. LACE MAKING. PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
AND A SPECIAL AND COMPLETE COURSE OF HAND AND EYE 
TRAINING FROM INFANTS’ ROOM TO STANDARD VI. 
RECOGNISED CERTIFICATES OBTAINABLE. 
**HOSTEL” AND PRIVATE ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED. 


Particulars upon application. 
JOSEPH PHILLIPS, Director, Rothay Holme, AMBLESIDE. 


THE TEACHERS’ CUILD OF CREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
HOLIDAY COURSES. 


In FRENCH at HONFLEUR. 
In GERMAN at NEUWIED and LUBECK. 
In SPANISH at SANTANDER. 











Students assemble at all centres in the first week of August. 
The Courses last for three full weeks. 

The Handbook (price 6d.), giving exact dates and all particulars, 
is now ready, and may be obtained at the Offices of the Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 


ST. ANDREWS PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL, St. ANDREWS, 1911 


First Fortnight, 17th-28th July (inclusive); Second Fortnight, 3ist July-lith August (inclusive) 





| testa mmo 
** ALLIANCE FRANG AISE.” 


FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES 


BY THE SEASIDE. 
At VILLERVILLE, near TROUVILLE (Normandy), August 1911—13th Year. 
Phonetics taught by Symbols. Genera! Preparation. 
Class for the London B.A., !9I!. 
Syllabus post free on application to 
Prof. L. BASCAN, Rambouillet. 


S7-17-6 SWISS TOURS 


16 DAYS. NO EXTRAS. 
Extensions—LUCERNE, LUGANO, GRINDELWALD, 
CHAMONIX, ZERMATT. 

SPECIAL SWITZERLAND BY DAY JOURNEYS 
WITHOUT NIGHT TRAVELLING. 


Particulars — 











SECRETARY, F.C.T.G., 3 & 4 Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., E.C. 





ALL INFORMATION from JAMES MALLOCH, DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, 77 NORTH ST., ST. ANDREWS 





EDINBURGH PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Teachers’ Diploma in 
Educational Handwork. 


HE Committee invite applications for admission to 

a Course of Training for Students desirous of 

qualifying as Specialist Teachers of Educational Hand- 

work under Article 47 of the Regulations for the 

Preliminary Educativn, ete., of Teachers. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the undersigned. 


16 Chambers St., Epinsureu, JOHN KING, 


May 9, 1911. Director of Studies. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER is published on the 25th of each month. Advertisements should reach the 
Office not later than the roth of the month. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 535 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THIRTEENTH ISSUE. THIRTEENTH ISSUE. 


NELSON’S 
ANNOTATED 


SCOTCH CODE, IQII. 


“THE VADE MECUM OF SCOTTISH EDUCATION.” 








This STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE is now 
too well known to need description. It is the only publica- 
tion extant which contains in a compendious, fully indexed, 
and compactly arranged form all the official documents 
which must be in the possession of every State-aided School. 


Now Ready. Price 2/6 net. Order Now. 





T. NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, & New York. 
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